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You can open a box of Stanley Butts, today 
or ten years from today. The patterns, 
perhaps, will have changed in the years 
between, but the superb quality—NEVER! 
Stanley Butts have a sixty-three years’ 
reputation for good looks and good wear. 


Try them. 
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Hand Made Garden Hose 


Don’t go on, season after season, buying the same make of 
garden hose without investigating Thermoid Hand Made 
Garden Hose. 

Don’t go on stocking up with the same hose you have been 
buying without knowing what Thermoid offers in profit to 
you, in service to your customers. 

Don’t get ina rut. 

Your customers have a right to expect the best values 
from your store, and it is due you to make a profit that is 
attractive and worth while. 

We can supply a Thermoid Hand Made Garden Hose that 
will meet the need of every Dealer, anywhere. 

The Dealer who handles Thermoid Hand Made Garden 
Hose can control the Garden Hose business in his town—it is 
a trade builder for any store that sells it. 

Don’t place your garden hose order until you know what 
we have to offer. Then consider what it means to you in 
profits to sell Thermoid Hand Made Garden Hose. 

We make Thermoid Hose. We know how good it is. We know the success 
of our Dealers. We know you can do as well as others. 

You cannot buy a better line. You cannot get better prices. You cannot 
give your customers a better quality. 




















There is a Thermoid Hose for every purpose, from the lowest price to the 
best, in Sheeting, Duck, Cotton, rubber lined and moulded. Black, white or red 
covers, wire wound if you want it. All material is tested before and after manu- 
facturing, rigidly inspected and pressure tested, which guarantees uniform strength 
and durability. 


Write to us today for Samples, Booklet and Prices. 








Swe % , 
eR 1 Thermo Rubber Company 


Makers of Thermoid Brake Lining, 
Nassau Tires, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods and Automobile Accessories 








For High Pressure, and 
will not kink 





FLEXOID. Special in both ° ° ° " 
quality and construction. Very . Factories and Main Offices: 
flexible, light and will not kink. 
Constructed with four plies of Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
sheeting and braided cover. Tube, 
cover and friction of high quality . . : ‘ 
stock. High pressure. Should be New York Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
ee ig Gerla ee = lalate Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis Boston 
grade hose. ruari eed. 


A Popular Seller—Light 


For Lawn or Garden— 


e and Strong 

Flexible, Durable TRUMPOID. A five-ply hose 
SAXONOID. A _ five-ply hose of special quality, high-grade 
of light weight, special duck of sheeting. Excellent quality of 
great strength and durability. friction, cover and tube. Com- 
Excellent friction. tube and cover. bines lightness with strength and 
Very flexible and durable. For durability. A popular’ brand, 
lawn or garden use, and = espe- very serviceable. Recommended 
cially recommended for florists, for greenhouses, lawns and gar- 
gardeners and contractors. High dens. Medium pressure. Guar- 





pressure. Guaranteed. anteed. 
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unusually attractive and massive ae 
appearance, bespeaking an in- me 
built quality. Each plate is 
wrapped in anti-tarnish paper 
complete with oval-head screws, 
No. 220 boxed in half-dozen lots. 








Remember the National Route:—From us to you without 
stops. No jobber’s profit here. 











The National Mfg. Company 
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PASSAIC’S NEW HARDWARE STORE 


H. W. Mills & Co. 
Celebrate Their 











Removal to 
Larger Quarters 























Front of the new Mills store. Triangular prisms above the windows ‘ight the rear of the store 


: ‘yy EDNESDAY, Dec. 1, saw the opening of one 

y V of the finest hardware stores in the East— 

a store that is a credit to the town in which 
it is located and to the concern that made its open- 
ing: possible. On Wednesday evening the Rotary 
Club of Paterson, N. J., presented to H. W. Mills 
the keys of the new store of H. W. Mills & Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., a branch of the same concern of Pater- 
son, and officially opened the new establishment. 

The employees presented the store with a huge 
horseshoe wreath of flowers and an enlarged picture 
of the employees themselves. The Rotary Club made 
a present of a similar wreath and individuals pre- 
sented many other bouquets. Every mail brought 
dozens of letters of congratulations from prominent 
manufacturers in all parts of the country. 

For six years this store was on the main street 
of Passaic. The rapid growth of the business and 
the limited amount of available space had caused a 
very natural congestion and general overcrowding 
of stock. In the old quarters good display was an 
impossibility and many lines that might have been 
developed and enlarged were kept down by the lack 
of display space. 

On a side street, only a very short distance from 
the main thoroughfare and a stone’s throw from the 
old location was a big vacant building that had 
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once been a market—wide and deep, and but a story 
and a half high. . The front.was old’‘and the interior 
was in very bad condition, but.the opportunities 
were there and H. W. Mills & Co. were wide awake 
te the possibilities of the place. 

To-day, instead of being in a crowded and poorly 
lighted store this company occupies a. building 70 
ft. wide-and 130 ft. deep, with a sales floor that 
gives them space for the display of every article in 
their stock and that allows for the growth that is 
bound to come. 

Guy Stevens has charge of this new store. He en- 
tered the employ of H. W. Mills & Co., Paterson, 
N. J., more than 14 years ago as acclerk.. Previous 
to that he had had six years’ experience in hard- 
ware and from the very first in his new position he 
showed an aptitude for planning efficient methods of 
carrying stock. 

The top floor of the storehouse of H. W. Mills & 
Co. was a common dumping ground for goods that 
were unseasonable, bulky or seldom called for, or 
for some reason were in the way. There was no 
system to this floor when Stevens tackled it. After 
a month of hard work during his spare time he 
built fixtures and racks that accommodated all the 
stock in a great deal less room and that kept it clean 
and always where it could be found instantly. From 
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Shelf arrangement in the rear under the balcony. Gaskets, chains, and wrenches are well displayed on the end 
of the shelving 


that first beginning he turned his activities to the 
systematizing of other stocks and in the main store 
in Paterson now are many admirable fixtures that 
are the result of his careful plans and efforts. 

There came a time when the company decided to 
extend its activities to a larger field and after care- 
ful consideration and after months of sounding the 
market in that territory, a location on Main Street 
was chosen and a branch opened. After a few 
months Mr. Stevens was put in charge of the new 
store. It had a stock of but $4,000 worth of goods. 
Considerable local hardware history has been made 
in Passaic since that day. 


The new store has two entrances and three big 
show windows which are deep, wide and splendidly 
lighted. Above them is a glass front in which are 
prisms that deflect light to the farthest end of the 
store. These prisms above mean an immense saving 
in lighting expense. The light rays strike the glass 
at an angle and the construction of these little 
prisms deflect the light in a straight line. Much of 
this front is plain glass, of course, to allow light to 
go through to the front of the store but the light 
that strikes the triangular prism is used to light the 
rear of the store that might otherwise need artifi- 
cial illumination. 
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Rack in basement for storage of iron and steel. When full it will hold about two carloads 
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View of sales floor from the front corner of the balcony, showing excelient arrangement of show cases. 
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manager’s office is above the flag and the general office near the head of the stairs 


The first impression on entering the store is one 
of spaciousness. The very high ceiling and the un- 
obstructed sweep of the whole store gives the im- 
pression that here is a hardware store that has room 
—and plenty of it. There is not a rolling ladder in 
the place. A wide balcony runs around the entire 
sales room about 8 ft. from the floor, and every arti- 
cle on the shelves under this balcony is practically 
within reach of any of the salesmen. In case of 
emergency, for reaching goods on the last shelf, 


Builders’ 


several low, two-step, ladders are provided, but it is 
seldom necessary to use them. 

It is possible to walk around the entire store on 
this balcony by walking over the show window. This 
space is used for the display of bulky goods, work 
benches, tool chests, fruit presses, beaters and 
vacuum cleaners. The wall space on the balcony is 
shelved and used for the most part for extra stock 
of the goods kept downstairs, and on the outside 
of this balcony is a ledge 214 ft. wide, and under- 


” 
hardware sample room on balcony’ floor 
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Display cases of tools looking toward the front of the store. Samples of large valves are in the center of the aisle 


neath it bins for the accommodation of bulky stock 
that is in year-round demand. 

The balcony in the rear of the store widens to a 
big room. In the center of this and where he can 
have the entire sales floor in view, is the manager’s 
office and at the side of it the general office which is 
connected with all parts of the main floor by a Lam- 
son cash-earrier system. 

At the rear of the offices on this mezzanine floor is 
kept the stock of shovels, steel goods, tackle blocks, 
funnels and measures. The shovels are stored on a 
wide shelf that extends the entire length of the rear 
wall. For hoés, rakes, forks and miscellaneous steel 
goods, three parallel racks each with two cross pieces 
on which are the necessary brackets, store and dis- 
play the stock in a way that is at once efficient and 
attractive: Tackle-blecks are‘hung from racks made 
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of pipe with cross pieces spaced to fit the various 
sizes. Two sections of shelving, also parallel with 
these racks provide space for an assortment of meas- 
ures and funnels. 

From a corner of the balcony near the window one 
can look down.on an arrangement of show cases and 
fixtures that is a sight indeed worth while. Both 
sides underneath the balcony are occupied by wall 
cases and shelving, and in the rear is special shelv- 
ing. There are six aisles in which the customer may 
walk. On either side the aisles bring him in direct 
contact with the wall cases: A wrapping counter 
on each side and displays of work benches, washing 
machines and the heating radiators separate these 
aisles from those which bring the customer to the 
floor cases. The center aisle is divided by a display 


of heaters and further back, a line of heavy pipe 


Two display cases: At the left, tools of the Brown &.Sharpe Mfg. Company. At the right, sharpening stones 
made by the Pike Mfg. Company 
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Display doors on left side of the store. All wall mands and sample doors were made by the J..D. Warren Mfg. 
ompany 


valves. The floor cases are arranged in two-sections 
and are built around low shelving on the top of 
which displays are made as though they were in 
show windows and which are changed very fre- 
quently. 

These show cases are.devoted-for the greater part 
to tools and cutlery. One case carries a small line 
of automobile accessories and now that space is 
available both for the carrying of stock and for dis- 
play it is the intention of H. W. Mills & Co. to ex- 
tend their activities more generally along this line 
that fits so well and so profitably into the hardware 
store of to-day. : 

Two show cases of special design were built for 
this store by two prominent manufacturers, one for 
machinists’ precision tools and the other for sharr- 
ening stones and abrasive substances. Both cases 
have samples on three sides.' The sides of the tool 


case are hinged doors and behind them on shelves 
the stock is kept. The rear is a display and stock 
case for metal cutters, slitting saws, etc. The base 
is used for storage of bulkier stock. The sharpen- 
ing-stone case is built on the same principle except 
that in the rear are two doors that give access to the 
shelves on which the stock is kept: These two cases 
are quite a distance behind the others but because 
of their peculiar construction and because they are 
higher than the surrounding fixtures they are very 
prominent features. A very good display stand for 
vises is opposite the case of stones and the remain- 
ing space of the rear shelving is devoted to the dis- 
play of bulky seasonable goods. 

Underneath part of the rear balcony is a section 
of shelving constructed to hold an immense amount 
of easily available stock. At right angles to the rear 
wall and parallel to each other, shelves have been 
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Fine method of displaying steel goods and tackle blocks. Measures and funnels are shown on the shelving 
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Part of the section of bins for the storage of pipe fittings, bolts and lag screws 


built that can be utilized on both sides. Poultry 
wire is used as a ccenter. It is firm and strong and 
occupies practically no space and prevents the boxes 
from being pushed through from one side to the 
other. On the ends of these sections are display 
boards of expansion bolts, wrenches, gaskets and 
halter chains. The shelves are used for the stock of 
machine and cap screws, wood screws and stove 
bolts. 

In the front of the section is a wrapping counter. 
Underneath this counter are shelves divided into 
sections in which are kept in boxes specially made 
and printed for the purpose, nails of all sizes and 
in quantities from 1 to 25 lb. These are put up by 
a boy during his spare time and besides being one 
step further in the path of service the printed box 
is good advertising for the store. It carries the 
store slogan and gives the information that the nails 
came from the big “Quick Service” hardware store. 

Behind this section is a back room, 30 ft. deep and 
the entire width of the store. It is devoted to a stock 
of steel and wood pulleys, wire and belting. 

The left side of the store is for the most part 
devoted to sample doors of oil and grease cups, fau- 
cets, and plumbers and tinners’ tools. Further along 
is adjustable shelving and here is displayed the stock 
of paint, polishes of all kinds, hand soap, liquid glue 
and automobile oils. A door at the end of this sec- 
tion leads to the yard from which the shipping is 
done. The shipper’s desk is located near this en- 
trance which is near the entrance to the back room 
and is in line with the rear wrapping counter. 

For 100 ft., the right side of the store is given 
over to carpenters’ tools, displayed on sample doors 
and in wall cases. The lighting of both sides is 
unique. Underneath the balcony are electric lights, 
6 ft. apart, backed by reflectors. so that the full 
illumination is thrown on the doors. 

Very few stores are fortunate enough to have 
such a spacious basement as this store and very 
few have an arrangement for keeping stock that 


will equal the methods used in this basement. A 
rack for iron and steel was built under the stairs 
and extending a long distance back. It was de- 
signed and built especially to accommodate the 
stock carried. Every separate division is plainly 
marked in stencil with the size of material carried 
in that division. When stocks are in good condi- 
tion this one rack alone accommodates more than 
two carloads of iron and steel. 

The bins for bolts, lag screws and pipe fittings | 
required months of planning and work to fit them 
exactly to the stock and to bring them to their 
present state of completion. There are more than 
four thousand separate bins. Each one was laid 
out on paper, its size determined for the amount 
of stock and the size of articles to be carried, and in 
this entire section there is hardly a foot of waste 
space. Every bin is plainly marked with the size 
and kind of material. The whole affair is an ad- 
mirable piece of work. It demonstrates to a marked 
degree the care and time that was taken in the lay- 
out of the store and the absolute knowledge of the 
stock to be carried. 

In many stores the section of the cellar devoted 
to oils is hardly a show place for visitors, but in one 
corner of the new Mills store is a line of oil tanks 
that are clean and neatly arranged and not by any 
means repulsive. A V-shaped trough catches the 
oil that drops from the faucets. 

On the left side of tke store is a 10-ft., covered 
driveway that leads to a large covered yard where 
wagons and trucks are loaded, protected from all 
bad weather. This yard leads directly to one of 
the two freight elevators in the store, the stables 
in which four horses are kept and to the garage 
for the motor truck. 

From the very start the keynote of the store 
policy has been service. The store slogan “He 
profits most who serves best” was adopted, and 
service—real service that would make the store 
stand out from its fellows like a big man in a crowd 
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of dwarfs—was taken as the standard up to which 
the store and its employees should live. 


“We have worked hard,” said Walter Mills, one 


of the proprietors, “to instil the idea of service 
into every employee. We have put several of our 
men through a course in salesmanship, and 
throughout our whole career we have tried to drive 
home to our men the fact that “Acquaintance be- 
gets friendship, friendship begets confidence, and 
confidence makes sales,” and our men make it a 
point to get really acquainted with customers. 

“We study our trade,” he continued, “day in and 
day out. We plan to get business the same way 
that the architect would lay out his plans for a 
building. We work together with one object in 
view. One man may have knowledge of the con- 
ditions in a certain factory, another may be a spe- 
cial friend of the purchasing agent in some big mill, 
and the combined knowledge and power of the force 
as a whole is what brings the business to us. 

“We have the firm belief that there is no busi- 
ness that cannot be had if we go after it in the 
right way. If we do not get it, then our methods 
are wrong and we try a new angle of attack. 

“We have no regular outside men. Each man 
who has charge of a department or a certain class 
of goods is his own outside man. He has a certain 
line on which to make definite results and he can 
call on factories whenever it is necessary. This 
method gives each man a greater incentive to work 
because he has goods that are under his own espe- 
cial care and on these he has to show results if he 
intends to increase his salary, and increases in 
salary can be made on a definite increase in sales 
rather than on the length of time a man has been 
in our employ. 

“We can say without any undue boasting that 
there is not a store in the country where the men 
are more contented and more loyal than they are 
here.” 

Service is the secret of the-success of this store. 
From a small beginning the concern has prospered 
on the service method until it has reached a point 
where the stock reaches toward the $100,000 mark. 

It is the policy of the store to get what the cus- 
tomer wants when he wants it. A specific instance 
of a case of real service took place a few days ago. 
A large manufacturing concern telephoned the store 
about four o’clock in the afternoon for 900 ft. of 
114-in. fire hose. It was necessary to have 100 ft. 
that same night and the remainder by 11 o’clock 
the next morning. There was not a foot of the 
hose in town and the purchasing agent had tried 
every place he knew in New York. The order had 
been unfilled with a large hose manufacturing con- 
cern for six weeks. 

Mr. Stevens took the order and sat down at his 
telephone. He located 1000 ft. of the hose in the 
town, had 100 ft. of it in his store by half-past six, 
kept the truck waiting and delivered it to the fac- 
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tory by half-past seven. The remainder was fur- 
nished early the next day. No price was specified 
in the order. The hose was wanted and the com- 

















Guy Stevens, manager of the new Mills store 


pany was willing to pay well to the man who could 
get it. It is instances of this kind, hundreds of 
them, that has brought to H. W. Mills & Co. an im- 
mense amount of their business, and much of it 
comes without any haggling over price. 

At the opening were many manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives who demonstrated their products. 
Among them were C. Macfarlane, secretary of the 
Ankyra’ Manufacturing Company, Frank B. Hyatt 
and W. A. Reynolds of the Lunkenheimer Company, 
Howard Van Reyper of the Lux Manufacturing 
Company, W. K. Crater of the Standard Paint Gom- 
pany, Herbert R. Conner of the Pike Manufactur- 
ing Company, George H. Brown of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company and W. S. Bailey who dem- 
onstrated a new auger bit of his own make. 

Saturday was the big day so far as customers 
were concerned. The factories being closed gave 
the men an opportunity to visit Passaic’s new store, 
and gave the demonstrators a chance to come in di- 
rect contact with the men who use their products. 

It is with genuine pleasure that HARDWARE AGE 
extends hearty congratulations to the proprietors 
of this fine new store, and to the manager who is so 
largely responsible for its success, with the hope 
that they may continue along the path of service 
to even greater success than has already rewarded 
their efforts. 
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MAKING RETAIL ADVERTISING PAY 


Excerpts from an Address Before Walnut Street Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, by Robert H. Durbin, President Poor 
Richard Club and Advertising Manager of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia 


problems, lies awake nights with them, and 

sooner.or later lays out for himself the policy 
he deems it wisest to pursue with regard to adver- 
tising, as well as other phases of his particular 
business. 

He may consider, indeed, that’ the character of 
his business is such,.or his location so advantageous, 
that the name over the door and the goods in the 
window, plus his own personality, are all the adver- 
tising required. He might display rare good judg- 
ment by planting himself right in the midst of the 
shopping crowds and justify the paying of a rental 
double that of a shop perhaps only a block distant. 

And in such cases it would seem that if one mer- 
chant pays double the rent that another pays for 
the same amount of space he should not expect to 
expend as much for advertising as the man less 
favorably located. 


But I am convinced that no matter how large or 
how small, no matter how exclusive or how popular 
the line, no matter where located, there are very few 
businesses which cannot profit by a judicious use of 
printers’ ink. As to the amount to expend or the 
percentage of the gross sales to invest in advertis- 
ing, that is.a problem for the individual to study 
and decide for himself, or with the assistance of 
someone who has expert knowledge of methods that 
have proved successful in similar circumstances. 


Before leaving this matter of location, it will be 
well to bear in mind that the busy corners, the 
crowded centers of trade, are crowded, because they 
have almost invariably been made so by advertising. 


I am here only to discuss retail advertising in a 
general way, and would take for my text, “Adver- 
tising Pays.” There may be someone who will say, 
“IT tried it and it didn’t pay.” Therefore, it might 
be better to say: “Advertising pays if you don’t 
get too gay, or don’t get cold feet.” It isn’t safe 
to plunge into it recklessly, nor can you afford to 
go at it timidly or half-heartedly. It pays if done 
with intelligent and careful deliberation, courage 
and persistency. 

Advertising to-day is a mighty business force. 
Fundamentally it is the simplest thing in the world, 
yet some little intelligence and some experience are 
required to handle it successfully. It is an electric 
wire that lights the world and turns the wheels 
of business when properly carried and connected, 
but it requires some care and study of its currents 
to avoid short-circuiting, grounding or- waste of 
power. 


FY pret man lives close to his own business 


Advertising Defined 


Reduced to simplest terms, advertising means to 
give notice, to apprise, to convey information. 


As it it generally understood to-day, advertising 
is the setting forth in a manner designed to attract 
public attention, the merits of commodities or serv- 
ices, endeavoring to point out certain advantages or 
features of superiority over other commodities or 
services of similar kind. 
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The medium through which the seller hopes to 
influence the prospective buyer may be the news- 
paper, magazine, or periodical, letters, circulars, 
catalogs, posters, car cards, or any other means 
that will carry information of the name, use and 
value of the article for sale, or of the service to 
be rendered. 

Of these, I believe the newspaper is by far the 
most effective for the average retail merchant, 
though letters and circulars can frequently be used 
to good advantage. 


Who pays for advertising? I have had occa- 
sion to say that nobody pays for it. That was an 
attempt at facetiousness, but in effect it is true. 
The consumer or customer pays for advertising, 
but in exactly the same sense as he pays for the 
machinery that turns out in large quantities an 
article formerly made slowly by hand. You can 
think of a dozen things in a dozen minutes that 
have been reduced to a fraction of their former 
cost by a machine’s multiplicity of production. Ad- 
vertising bills must be paid out of the profits on 
sales, but well-directed advertising multiplies cus- 
tomers and reduces cost by enlarging the field of 
outlet. 

Advertising has increased the demand for Ford 
cars and decreased the price, while the Ford me- 
chanics now get the highest wages known for this 
class of work. The advance advertising of the 
rebate to Ford customers in the event of sales reach- 
ing a certain number, and the eventual distribu- 
tion of millions of dollars to this year’s buyers, is 
a practical illustration of the manner in which 
advertising lowers the price. 

In fact, the automobile industry in general adds 
to the force of this illustration. Three thousand 
and seven hundred cars of all kinds were sold in 
1899 and niore than 700,000 in the fiscal year just 
ended—thetyearly output exactly 190 times as great 
as it was sixteen years ago. And in the last eight 
years, standardization of mechanism, constructive 
advertising and quantity production have brought 
down the average cost of automobiles from $2,125 
to $814, and it is estimated that the average price 
five years hence will be $525. 

The same principles apply to a considerable de- 
gree in retail business. Good merchandising and 
well-directed, aggressive advertising will increase 
your business and thus reduce the percentage of 
cost of doing business—yes, and in many instances 
give you decided advantages in the wholesale 
market by reason of larger quantities of merchan- 
dise required. 

Advertising is the hand-maiden of business. In 
its best estate it is a great educational and moral 
force, and now generally accepted by the public as 
such. Time was when you frequently heard the 
expression, “Oh, that’s only an advertisement,” or 
“That’s only what the advertisement says.” But 
to-day advertising for the most part is appreciated 
by the public for the information it imparts and is 
generally believable—and also generally believed. 
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Advertising pays the advertiser if the space is 
bought right, if it is truthful, sane, consistent, and 
backed by reliable merchandise, good value and 
good service. It pays the advertiser then, because 
it pays those who carefully and constantly read 
it and profit by its message. Real success must 
rest upon real service rendered. Buyer and seller 
must alike be benefited. Fair dealing and con- 
sistent advertising are the real gold-dust twins. 


I have expressed the belief that newspaper adver- 
tising may be unnecessary where a merchant en- 
joved certain advantages of location, etc., but I 
believe it unwise for that merchant or any other 
to tell his customers that his prices are low because 
he has no advertising expense. For, sooner or later, 
he’ll be an advertiser himself. Besides, it is very 
rarely, if ever, true. Even where a merchant is 
catching his trade from the crowd which his neigh- 
bors’ advertising helps to bring to his vicinity, his 
overhead charges will probably offset that advan- 
tage and even things up. And that very merchant 
may learn, as many others have learned, that a 
well-planned little advertising campaign will in- 
crease his total sales and total profits, enable him 
to give better service and perhaps to even lower 
his prices. 


The Question of Bargains 


It appears to me, also, that the proprietor of a 
specialty shop or a small store gains nothing by 
indulging in depreciating remarks concerning stores 
which frequently advertise bargains. A small shop 
may be busy and bristling with virility without 
bargains, but if a big store, with its many connec- 
tions and countless opportunities, can’t get many 
extra values, it’s time to send for the undertaker. 
If your business is of such character or size that 
you are not in a position to take over large quan- 
tities of goods for a quick turnover, I suppose you 
must simply leave them to the larger stores, and 
continue to build your own business on your own 
personality, good taste, wise selection, careful buy- 
ing, good service and dignified, aggressive adver- 
tising. If you give a fair dollar’s worth for every 
dollar, you’ll surely have a “place in the sun.” 
There’s plenty of room for the real live merchant 
on these three streets—be his business large or 
small—and plenty of room to grow. 

Advertise in direct, convincing, truthful way any 
advantages your store may have over other stores. 
You must talk for your goods till the customers 
come, then your goods can speak for themselves. 


Tell the Truth 


All advertising should be truthful, but unfortu- 
nately, all advertising isn’t. As a rule, it is just 
as honest as the business behind it, and no more 
so. It has been said that it must be truthful to 
be successful; but we sometimes see retail adver- 
tising which has the appearance of being successful 
in a general way, yet which does not seem to have 
absolute truth as its guiding principle. I do not 
believe this will always be so, for people are be- 
coming more and more enlightened every day, and 
the time will surely come when the truth will be de- 
manded, and every advertiser will realize that it 
pays to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

The retail advertiser who departs from the truth 
to-day is on dangerous ground. I have said that 
there are some apparently successful stores that 
have not adhered closely to the truth, but a review 
of the wreckage on the shores of retail business 
within the past few years will reveal that the 
greater number of failures (at least department 


‘'mis-statement of fact 
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stores) have been of so-called cut-price stores in 

whose advertising the exaggeration of values and 
were a continuous per- 

formance. : 

It will be for you to study for yourself the 
details of your own problems as you come to them, 
in their relation to the aims and purposes of adver- 
tising. Good advertising is printed information of 
merchandise, concise and truthful, convincing the 
reader that the thing advertised is a thing to be 
desired. It is-not an exact science—not the work- 
ing out of mathematical equations. Exactly what 
the result of any particular advertisement may be, 
no man can tell—until the sales are footed up. But 
good judgment, a sense of proporton and a faculty 
for comparison which come of experience will keep 
the advertiser on safe ground. Nevertheless, while 
you can measure advertising with an agate rule, 
you can measure its value only by traceable returns. 


A Reflex of the Business 


Advertising should express the ideals and breathe 
the atmosphere of the business. Write every word 
with the thought of selling goods, but at the same 
time be sure that no word you have written is mis- 
leading, and that the goods offered will give satis- 
factory service. More or less technical skill is es- 
sential, but the spirit of the thing is simply to 
give information—that’s what advertising is. In 
fact, space is frequently given up to general infor- 
mation which is not in every case expected to bring 
immediate returns commensurate with the cost of 
the space. 


Use the best language at your command, avoid 
slang terms and undignified phrases. Don’t try 
to be funny. I may tell you an alleged funny story, 
but I wouldn’t pay advertising rates to get it across. 
Use enough words to tell your story, and stop. Tell 
enough to make the customer want to investigate. 
Leave the intricate details of practical demonstra- 
tion to the expert salesman or saleswoman. Be 
brief, but don’t be a slave to brevity. 


Intelligent shoppers of the great, progressive, 
thrifty, middle to better class of people—the women 
in the households of the well-to-do workers of the 
world, are all readers of advertising. Most retail 
advertising is aimed at the mind and heart of in- 
telligent women, because women buy perhaps 80 
per cent of the goods sold in retail stores. Of 
course, it is often said that men are less susceptible 
to the appeal of advertising—especially of bar- 
gains—than women. That’s a mistake. The only 
difference is that a man won’t admit it. But in 
most families the woman does the buying while the 
man is hustling for the price. 


Woman,Supreme in Shopping 


If you have the women with you, the whole 
world’s with you. To strive to gain their confi- 
dence is worth while. They read advertising regu- 
larly and plan their shopping largely through its 
influence. The advertiser who deceives them or 
does anything tending to destroy their confidence 
in advertising must eventually pay the penalty of 
decreased effectiveness of his own advertising and 
actual loss of trade. 

The advertising of that portion of a store’s mer- 
chandise popularly known as bargains is the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion, and a reference to 
it may not be out of place here. 

A bargain is something sold at a lower price than 
the seller could afford to accept regularly or repeat- 
edly, and of greater service-value to the buyer than 
could be obtained regularly or repeatedly at the- 
price paid. 
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Most bargains may be defined as “A desirable 
article reduced in price just in time to prevent its 
becoming undesirable.” - 


We never use the word “bargain” in our adver- 
tising. It is a good word much abused, and, there- 
fore, we simply state the facts and figures, letting 
the customer decide whether it is a bargain or not. 


Conditions frequently arise under which it is 
wise business policy for a manufacturer, jobber or 
retailer, to take less for an article than it cost 
him, or at least sell it at a sacrifice of profit; in 
other words, less than he could afford to continu- 
ously accept and remain in business. 

In any large store’s advertising pages are gen- 
erously sprinkled offers of unusual values. Ad- 
vertising is simply business news, and bargain 
advertising as an occasional news feature is merely 
incidental. If you have extra values to offer, adver- 
tise them; if not, just advertise good honest values 
and back them up by good honest service and at- 
tractive display—and, by the way, don’t overlook 
the tremendous selling force of window display. 


The Fake Bargain Evil 

The real evil of the bargain practice is the fake 
bargain, the exaggeration of values and misrepre- 
sentation of quality. Laws have been passed to 
stop it, but the enforcement of such laws is. diffi- 
cult, because the faker would claim the right to 
put his own valuation on his own wares. It would 
be easy to catch him on misstatements of quality 
or quantity, if anyone would take the trouble to do 
it. What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. It is difficult for an advertising club to mus- 
ter a Vigilance Committee willing to beard the 
prevaricator in his den, though advertising clubs 
have driven some fiy-by-night concerns out of other 
cities. 

I beleive that at present the remedy is to a con- 
siderable degree in the hands of the newspapers. 
Many of them are doing splendid work in eliminat- 
ing fake medical and financial advertising, land 
schemes, etc., but they could extend this vigilance 
to the fake retail advertising that is occasionally 
offered them, with credit to themselves, and eventu- 
ally to their own profit. And so we’ll drop that 
phase of advertising. 

It occurs to me here that some merchants who 
have but one line of goods to advertise, hesitate 
because of the necessity of using small space. They 
think their ad will be buried among others or over- 
shadowed by the department store ads. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there isn’t so much difference between 
the attention value of a small store’s ad among a 
lot of different stores’ ads and the small depart- 
’ ment ad in a big store’s page crowded with other 
departments’ ads. I have found that a small card 
among large ones does get attention. Make your 
ad as distinctive as possible—even if it is only 
twenty lines, and, as Ayer says, keep everlastingly 
at it—and they have been at it since 1869. 

If you will pardon me I shall quote a statement 
which appeared over the signature of the head of 
the firm it is my pleasure to serve, and which I 
think contains some grains of advertising wisdom: 


Importance of Store Policy 

“More important than the advertising are the 
principles underlying the business itself. To get 
started right is the main thing. The founders of 
this store said, forty-five years ago: There is a 
satisfaction in doing business on correct principles, 
and especially in gaining and retaining the confi- 
dence of the people. 
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“Advertising then follows as a real help to mer- 
chant and public alike, but of no lasting or satis- 
fying benefit to either if not absolutely truthful. 
The founders exercised a very strict censorship 
over the firm’s advertising, and we regard it as a 
duty of utmost importance to maintain the same 
watchfulness, assuming responsibility and person- 
ally guaranteeing the truthfulness of all that ap- 
pears over our name. 


“No store could continue to advertise success- 
fully if it thought only of itself and ignored the 
interests of those whom it seeks to serve. Our 
advertising stands as the store’s representative. 
To make the best impression it must refrain from 
exaggeration—must avoid raising expectations to 
a point where disappointment might follow inspec- 
tion of the merchandise. It is more satisfactory 
to all concerned to give customers rather more than 
the advertising has caused them to anticipate. This 
is not always possible, but the very least an adver- 
tiser should do is to faithfully live up to every 
advertising promise. Confidence is thus estab- 
lished—and we believe in the public’s ability to 
ultimately recognize advertising integrity. News- 
paper advertising is one of the great factors in busi- 
ness development, but advertising alone—powerful 
and productive as it is—cannot build a business.” 


The advertiser must provide shopping facilities . 
that are convenient and comfortable. His mer- 
chandise must be right. Prices must be fair. Sales 
people must be courteous and efficient. Deliveries 
must be prompt. Mistakes must be rectified with- 
out evasion. Then, when it is known that his ad- 
vertising is sincere all the time, more and more 
people will be influenced by it. He is building for 
perpetuity rather than transient advantage. 


Advertising is a great moral force because it 
lets daylight into every phase of business; and, 
undoubtedly, the study of advertising, the improve- 
ment in advertising, the competiton in educational 
advertising, has not only elevated the tone of adver- 
tising itself, but has served to raise every line and 
class of business to a higher moral plane. 


Two Little Boys 
An Allegory 


NCE upon a time there were two boys. One was 

the child of rich parents: the other an offspring 

of the slums. The one was richly dressed and at- 
tended by servants: the other clothed in rags. 


The rich little boy had tutors to instruct him in 
learning; he attended gymnasium classes to make him 
strong and read great and noble books to teach him 
to be brave. On Sundays he was sent to Sunday school 
where he was taught the duty of self-sacrifice and de- 
votion to his fellow men. The poor little boy had none 
of these things. 


Now it so happened that both these little boys one 
afternoon were playing in the park beside the river. 
And while they were there a child fell from one of th 
piers into the deep water. . 

Now which of the boys was it that leaped fearlessly 
into the water, at the peril of his life, to rescue the 
struggling child? 

The poor boy, you say at once. Not at all, you are 
quite wrong. It was the rich little boy. Didn’t I say 
that his mind had been specially trained and that he 
had been taught to be courageous? In he jumped at 
once. 

The boy from the slums simply stood on the bank 
and said: “Gee, see the young dood jump into the 
drink!” 

By the way, the rich little boy was drowned. They’d 
forgotten to teach him to swim. Too bad.—Stephen 
Leacock in Collier’s. 























Raw sugar, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RESIDENTS of ten leading railroads were 
P hurriedly called in meeting recently to dis- 
cuss emergency measures in regard to the 
freight congestion which is developing into such a 
serious problem. It is the first time that the big 
trunk lines have been so overwhelmed with freight 
in the history of the country. 
The conference was called by the President of 





the Pennsylvania line, Samuel Rea; Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio; William H. 
Truesdale, of the Lackawanna; A. H. Smith, of the 
New York Central; F. D. Underwood, of the Erie, 
and E. B. Thomas, of the Lehigh Valley, were 
present. 

A committee was appointed to draft relief 
measures. Its conclusions will be placed before the 
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Cotton for the Allies 


railroads for immediate action. The Lackawanna, 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio have 
placed embargoes on certain goods for export. 

The number of freight cars tied up is increasing 
at the rate of 2000 a day, and within a radius of 200 
miles of New York 30,000 cars of freight are tied 


up, according to a representative of a leading 
railroad. 

While trunk-line officials were aware that the 
blockade had reached serious proportions, they had 
hesitated to take any action for fear they would be 
obliged to turn away business. 
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Flat cars for Russia, Staten Island, American Stores Docks 
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86 automobiles on lighter, Erie Basin 


The Allies are buying an enormous amount of 
munitions. To have this source of supply curtailed 
would almost mean disaster, and in consequence 
diplomatic representatives of the Allies are particu- 
larly concerned as the embargoes now in effect apply 
especially to munitions of war. 

The following statement, made by Mr. McCain, 
refers to the condition in New York: 

“The situation received attention at the meeting 
of the presidents of the various roads leading to the 
ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk and Newport News. Conditions at each 
port were reviewed. 

“The congestion at New York was regarded as 
serious, and eve~y effort is to be made to relieve it 
in the interest of all shippers and receivers. 

“A special committee of officers of New York 


roads will meet daily and review conditions of each 
road and if possible devise methods which may be 


Chamber of Commerce Organizing 
Business Nationally 


B intern H. FAHEY, president of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C., says: 

“Three years ago the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States was organized. It had no mem- 
bership and it hadn’t a dollar. 

“To-day it stands as the spokesman of 680 com- 
mercial organizations representing nearly 300,000 
business men, firms and corporations throughout 
the United States. 

“In three years it has become a great construc- 
tive force in the business life of this nation. It 
has helped vital commercial legislation at Wash- 
ington. It suggested important amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act, assisted in the readjustment 


immediately applied to relieve this congestion and 
facilitate the current flow of traffic. 

“The carriers feel the public should be informed 
as fully as possible of the exact situation, which is 
almost unprecedented. 

“The primary trouble is due to abnormal quantity 
of traffic offering for export and the inability to 
clear it promptly, owing to the insufficient ocean 
service, which has been greatly curtailed through 
various causes. 

“It is thought these daily conferences will lead to 
suggestions which may result in a more regular flow 
of the traffic and will secure the co-operation of 
shippers in this direction.” 

In addition to the 2,000,000 bushels of grain in 
the Baltimore elevator there were 2829 cars con- 
taining 4,240,000 bushels waiting to go through 
that elevator. 

It is stated that the embargoes were declared to 
prevent the congestion rather than to relieve it. 


of the Department of Commerce and influenced im- 
portant modifications that appear in the final form 
of the Trust bills. 

“As the time of the Fourth Annual Meeting ap- 
proaches, the great business convention to be held 
in Washington, Feb. 8, 9 and 10, the National 
Chamber stands committed, through referenda, to 
the proposition of the upbuilding of a Merchant 
Marine, a National Budget, and a permanent non- 
partisan Tariff Commission. 

“Agriculture and labor have long been organized. 
Now the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is organizing business nationally. It has 
nothing to conceal. It is the mouthpiece of no 
clique or group. The New York banker and the 
San Francisco merchant may be found in its.-mem- 
bership. Its voice is the voice of American busi- 
ness. It speaks for all.” 
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President Wilson reading his annual address to the Senate and House in joint session in the Hall of the House 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


Unpopular Taxes—Emergency Revenue Act—Price Maintenance— 
Parcel Post 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7, 1915. 

HE big congressional mill on Capitol Hill be- 

1 gan its annual grind promptly at noon yester- 

day and promises to make a record for the 

importance of the legislative measures to be dis- 

cussed. Whether a record will be made for the wis- 

dom with which they are disposed of remains to be 
seen. 

President Wilson’s recommendations for legis- 
lation will attract universal attention. By confin- 
ing his address almost exclusively to the subject 
of the national defense and the means of providing 
the revenue therefor, he will undoubtedly concen- 
trate the public interest on the subject, just as did 
President Cleveland when he aroused the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in his famous tariff 
message, in which he ignored all precedents and 
touched upon no other topic. 


Taxes for Automobiles, Engines and Iron and Steel 
Products 


The support of Congress appears to be very 
strongly behind the President in his program of 
preparedness, but there is much difference of opin- 
ion concerning his revenue recommendations. 
These are presented in the form of alternatives, 
one plan being to reduce the exemptions under the 
income tax law so that nearly everybody may con- 
tribute at least a small sum to raise the rates on 
large incomes, while the other project involves a 
tax of one cent per gallon on gasoline and naphtha, 
of fifty cents per horsepower on automobiles and 
internal combustion engines, a stamp tax of two 
cents on each bank check, and production taxes of 
twenty-five cents per ton on pig iron and fifty cents 
per ton on “fabricated” iron and steel. 

The President believes the increases in income 
taxes, which he suggests, will meet all the increased 
cost of the national defense and any possible deficit 
in the federal treasury. He is apparently in doubt, 
however, that Congress will care to increase the di- 
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rect taxes to the point suggested, hence he submits 
the alternative propositions. 

Hardware dealers will feel a very lively interest 
in the President’s recommendations and the entire 
iron and steel trade will sit up and take notice. If 
the President’s alternative program should go 
through it would pile taxes on taxes in certain lines 
until the eagle on the silver dollar would emit a 
heart-breaking shriek. Twenty-five cents a ton on 
pig iron added to fifty cents a ton on manufactures 
of iron and steel plus a tax of fifty cents per horse- 
power on the farmer’s little gasoline engine, added 
to an increase of a cent or more per gallon on the 
gasoline to run it, will hardly prove popular in the 
agricultural regions, to say nothing of a tax that 
would amount to $10 a year on every little twenty 
horsepower automobile, or apology therefor the 
farmers may happen to own. 

What the proposed iron and steel taxes would 
amount to when charged up against the finished 
product as found in the stock of the average hard- 
ware dealer can hardly be approximated, for taxes 
have an astonishing way of multiplying between 
the manufacturer and the retailer. In some lines 
this burden would run into real money. 

But the President’s recommendations have not 
yet run the gauntlet of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
and there is reason to believe that before the Sen- 
ate and House get through with Mr. Wilson’s tax- 
ing project, its author will hardly be able to recog- 
nize it. 

Emergency Revenue Act to Be Extended 

The emergency war revenue act which expires 
Dec. 31 is to be extended by a joint resolution 
to be rushed through both houses before the holi- 
day recess. The plans of the majority leaders to 
amend the act in several important particulars have 
been knocked into a cocked hat by developments 
which indicate that any attempt to change the law 
would result in a protracted contest that might 
last a month or more. 
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It is extremely doubtful whether Congress in the 
past half century has ever passed so unpopular a. 
statute as the emergency act, which imposes war 
taxes when there is no war, and places the burden, 
not upon those who are profiting by the great con- 
flict in Europe, but upon the plain business man, 
who is subjected to countless irritating restrictions 
and obligations each day of his life. If he sends.a 
telegram or carries on a fifteen cent conversation 
over the ’phone or makes a small shipment by ex- 
press, or gives a little note to his banker, or deeds 
a bit of property, he must come across with a 
stamp. If he doesn’t have the stamp and can’t get 
it immediately, the machinery of his business 
breaks down then and there. 

The majority leaders recognize the unpopularity 
of these stamp taxes imposed by Schedule A of the 
law, as well as the burdens placed on the manufac- 
turing, wholesaling and retailing druggists of the 
country by Schedule B, and although certain parts 
of the statute must be extended for revenue rea- 
sons, it had been hoped that it would be practicable 
to revise it before re-enacting it. As the law ex- 
pires by statutory limitation at the end of the pres- 
ent month, quick action would be necessary to se- 
cure its modification before the holiday recess, 
which will probably be taken about Dec. 21. 


No Time for Amendments 


The hopes of the leaders have been dashed by the 
discouraging outlook, however, and they will now 
concentrate their efforts in an attempt to extend 
the law by a joint resolution which will not change 
the dotting of an i or the crossing of a t, with the 
understanding that when Congress reassembles 
the Ways and Means Committee, in connection with 
the drafting of further revenue laws rendered nec- 
essary by the administration’s national defense 
program, will take up for careful revision the emer- 
gency revenue act. 

If there is some feature of these so-called war 
taxes which bears upon your business, or which 
has proved burdensome or irritating to you per- 
sonally, write to your representative in the House 
and to the two senators who represent your State 
and tell them all about it. There are a whole lot of 
reasons why senators and representatives will treat 
very respectfully any communications they may re- 
ceive from the plain business men of the country 
during the next few months. 

One of these reasons is that the Administration 
at Washington, all the members of the House and 
one-third of the members of the Senate must be re- 
elected next November if they are to continue to 
hold their jobs. 

The other reasons don’t matter. 


Demand for Price-Maintenance Report 


Keep an eye open for a modest little resolution 
that will be presented in the House next week call- 
ing upon the Federal Trade Commission to trans- 
mit to Congress a report of an investigation made 
by C. E. La Vigne, who, as a special agent of the 
Bureau of Coporations, made an elaborate inquiry 
concerning the propriety of legislation giving man- 
ufacturers the right to fix the prices at which 
their products may be sold to the consumer. This 
is the principle involved in the so-called Stevens 
bill. 

More than a year ago Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield, in his annual report, declared that “‘it is 
important that we should know the truth about the 
fixing of retail prices, as to whether giving the 
privilege of so fixing the prices to the manufac- 
turer tends toward monopoly or does not so tend.” 
The secretary added that “if new legislation should 
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be required, it is important that the truth be 
known.” 

Mr. La Vigne finished his work a long time ago 
and it is understood that his conclusions have been 
reduced to writing. Secretary Redfield himself 
made public a little scrap of Mr. La Vigne’s report 
dealing with trading stamps, but nothing else has 
been forthcoming. 

The public is waiting to hear the conclusions 
reached and retailers in all lines are especially anx- 
ious to know the outcome of an investigation, the 
expense of which has been paid in part with their 
own hard money. Such a resolution as will be pre- 
sented has a certain privileged position and will no 
doubt speedily result in getting before the public a 
report that cannot fail to be as interesting as it is 


important. 
“More Light on Parcel Post 


Another parcel post cat is out of the bag. When 
the Postoffice Department, a fortnight ago, con- 
fessed that the railroads in what is known as the 
third section of the United States, embracing the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri, were entitled 
to an increase in compensation for carrying the 
mails, the department’s press agent was very care- 
ful not to state the size of the increase lest the pub- 
lic thereby be given some real data by which to es- 
timate the enormous growth of merchandise trans- 
portation by mail since the parcel post law became 
effective. 

Now, however, Ralph Peters, the plain-spoken 
chairman of the Committee on Railway Pay, repre- 
senting some 264 railroads, operating 218,000 miles 
of line, declares that, while recent weighing of the 
mails in the third section showed an increase of 35 
per cent in weight, the annual pay of these roads, 
which carry the great trans-continental mails in 
addition to the mails in their own territory, is to be 
increased only 25 per cent. Mr. Peters says: 

“This readjustment of pay applies only to the 
future, and includes no settlement of arrearage 
for having carried this increased mail tonnage dur- 
ing the four years just passed. If the growth of 
the traffic has been steady, $1,000,000 per year 
out of the $4,000,000 additional now found to be 
due annually should have been added in 1912, 
$2,000,000 per year in 1913 and $3,000,000 per year 
in 1914. Here, then, is a sum of $6,000,000 earned 
by these railroads, but withheld from them because 
the Post Office Department weighs the mails only 
once in four years. 

“Does it not seem that Congress, in fairness, 
should order the mails weighed and the pay of the 
railroads readjusted at. least once every year? 
Since the mails ,were last weighed in the Middle 
West, the parcel post has been established and has 
grown to its present volume.” 

It is perhaps too much to expect that Congress 
will ever do so business-like a thing as Mr. Peters 
suggests. If the Government has any money to 
spare it is more likely to be used to boost the par- 
cel post rather than to improve the mail service for 
the business men of the country. 


Big Business 


ILLIE was small, but he had learned that big 
things are achieved by dealing with matters im 
the mass instead of in detail. 

“Now,” he said to his mother, shortly before Christ- 
mas, “I’ve written a letter asking for what I want, and 
I think it covers everything.” 

“That’s good,” said his mother; “what did you ask 
for?” 

“Two toy shops and a candy store.”—Exchange. 
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THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


Articles on this Page Are Taken from the Press of the Country 


_A Strange Collection 


Ne Feber are the vagaries of hu- 
man nature. There is a broker 
who has been collecting obsolete and 
defaulted bonds for years and years. 
Most of his paper is not worth more 
than its weight in the junkman’s mar- 
ket. He buys $100,000 in beautifully 
engraved bonds issued by a company 
that never had any real property and 
has long since passed into oblivion, 
for $1.25 in real cash. Now and then 
he obtains a block of securities to 
which there is a problematical value, 
to be determined after litigation. 
The latter he retains on the chance 
of some time making a handsome 
profit on a yery trifling risk. The 
worthless securities he places in va- 
rious ways. Sometimes an amateur 
dramatic company buys a handful for 
stage purposes; sometimes he sells 
$25,000 in par value for $25, to be 
used as dinner favors. But strangest 
of all, he sometimes sells an assorted 
lot of certificates to a man who 
knows full well that they have no 
intrinsic value, yet who intends to 
place them in his safe deposit box, 
to be discovered there after his death. 
It may. be that the purchaser has lost 
money, and hopes to make his heirs 
believe that he made unfortunate in- 
vestments. More often it turns out 
that the buyer is overrated by his 
neighbors and friends, and with a 
desire not to be found out until after 
his death he pads his slender accumu- 
lation of good securities with a bale 
of worthless ones. His estate soon 
separates the wheat from the chaff, 
and as likely as not sells the worth- 
less paper back to the broker from 
whom it was bought.—The Annalist. 


The Ineeme Tax 


HE popularity of an income tax 
depends largely on the number 
of people who are exempted from it. 
That being so, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo, in proposing a reduction 
in the amount of exempted income 
and an increase in the rate, is risking 
making the income tax in this coun- 
try much less popular or much more 
unpopular, whichever be the right 
way to state the fact. One of the 
arguments used against the imposi- 
tion of an income tax in time of peace 
was that such a tax once on the 
statute books would inevitably be in- 
creased on the first occasion when 
the Government felt the need of 
larger revenue. There was danger, 
many thought, of this tax, which can 
be made so fruitful in time of emer- 
gency, being so drawn on that it 
would no longer constitute a national 
reserve of revenue for some time 
when a great increase in revenue 
might be sorely needed. 

The temptation to increase the in- 
come tax is very great; the thing is 
so éasy to do. A law of ten printed 
lines suffices for the purpose. A mere 
change in rate serves the purpose, 


and the rate of an income tax can 
be increased without the complica- 
tions which might attend a corre- 
sponding increase in import duties or 
other taxes. But the mere fact that 
the thing can be very easily done sup- 
plies no very good reason why it 
should be done. It is well to have the 
machinery of an income tax in opera- 
ticn, but the rate of tax in all ordi- 
nary times should be very low. 

Considered apart from the question 
of the rate of tax, the suggested re- 
duction in the amount of exempted 
income from $4,000 to $3,000 in the 
case of married people and from 
$3,000 to $2,000 in the case of un- 
married people is an excellent change. 
The exemption might well be restrict- 
ed to still smaller incomes than these. 
The theoretically ideal tax is one 
which bears on all incomes, although 
for practical administrative reasons, 
as well as for other considerations, 
some exemption has almost univer- 
sally been found to be desirable. The 
income exempted from tax, however, 
need not be put as high as $3,000 or 
$2,000, or even $1,000. If the rate of 
the tax is low even very small in- 
comes can afford to pay their share. 
A tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent— 
that would suffice to maintain the 
machinery of an income tax against 
the time of emergency when a large 
revenue from this source might be 
needed—would amount to only 50 
cents a year for the man or woman 
earning $500 a year. In very few 
cases would it be a hardship to have 
to pay that much.—The Annalist. 


Making Two Cars Out. of 
One 


ENERAL GRANT said the surest 
way to repeal a bad law was to 
enforce it. The best way to show the 
people of Pennsylvania how they 
were buncoed by the extra-crew law 
is to point out specific instances of 
absurdities arising by reason of that 
stupid legislation. That is what the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is doing. The 
law says that a train of three pas- 
senger cars and one baggage car shall 
carry a crew of five men, and that a 
train of four passenger cars and one 
baggage car shall carry a crew of six 
men. Now, the Brotherhood of Train- 
men insists that a car half for pas- 
sengers and half for baggage is two 
cars, and that a train made up of 
three passenger coaches and one such 
combination car is composed of five 


cars and must have a crew of six men _ 


instead of five. 

There is no contention that five 
men cannot do the work. They al- 
ways have done it satisfactorily. 
Human life, expedition of business 
and efficiency of service are not fac- 
tors. But the trainmen hope to inflict 
upon the railroads an unnecessary 
employee through a weird translation 
that one car is two cars provided it is 
used for two purposes. The thing is 
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preposterous on its face. A law that 
automatically taxes business by forc- 
ing it to hire six men to do the work 
of five is an absurdity so gross that 
the marvel is that Governor Brum- 
baugh could find hardihood sufficient 
to veto the repealer. No such un- 
democratic statute should live in free 
America. A Russian or Prussian 
autocracy could go no further in 
tyrannical abuse. The Turk at his 
worst does not compel business to em- 
ploy men for whom it has no use. 
But the principle of calling four 
ears five cars, if allowed to stand, 
will soon spread to industries outside 
of railroads. There will then be a 
grand debauch on the part of loafers, 
who will enact legislation to compel 
every employer of labor to hire two 
men to do one man’s work. If the 
Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania shall now count a combina- 
tion car as two cars, it will prove a 
worthy creature of its distinguished 
reconstructor, the Governor, who is 
personally responsible for the exist- 
ence of the law.—Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 


What a Boy Did 


See eight hundred boys and girls 

from Ohio who are visiting New 
York as a reward for their efforts as 
corn-growers are typical of many 
thousands of such young people in 
many other States which have en- 
couraged similar enterprise. Govern- 
ment and private generosity have 
rarely been employed in a cause more — 
worthy. 

Ohio’s champion corn-planter is a 
boy who grew 153 bushels on a single 
acre. What that means to the United 
States may be demonstrated by a few 
figures. For five years past the acre- 
age devoted to corn has approximated 
105,000,000. The yield has been from 
twenty-five to thirty bushels an acre, 
with total crops averaging 3,000,000,- 
000 bushels. 

If by such intensive farming as this 
lad has practised the whole American 
corn area were put under like con- 
tribution, the crop would be not less 
than 16,000,000,000 bushels. What 
a boy can do many men ought to do.— 
New York World. 


Precedents for Presidents 


I N marrying a widow President Wil- 
son follows high and well-estab- 
lished White House precedents. 

Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Fillmore and Benjamin Harrison 
married widows. Tyler and Roosevelt 
were married a second time, but their 
wives had not been wedded before. 

Andrew Jackson never cared much 
for fashions set by others, and so he 
established his own precedent by lead- 
ing to the altar a divorcee, the former 
wife of an army officer. 

So it would appear that Cupid is no 
respecter of office when selecting tar- 
gets for his darts.—Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. 
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Superior Saatiors Churn 


The Superior Churn & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Northville, Mich., is manufac- 
turing the Superior sanitary churn. 
It is claimed that the barrel is of the 
finest glazed stoneware, will not ab- 
sorb injurious matter and has no 
parts difficult to clean. The cover is 
of clear annealed glass, % in. thick, 
which can retain nothing injurious. 
The sealing ring of rubber, %-in. 
thick, is non-absorbent and easily re- 
moved for washing purposes. . The 
clamping and operating mechanism is 
said to be simple and practical. 

The frames are of yellow pine, fin- 
ished with two coats of varnish, and 
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Superior sanitary churn 


all metal parts attached to the barrel 
are finished with aluminum. The 
wheels are red and the lever black. 
The bearings are steel. 

The Superior electric churn, the 
company states, is fitted so that it 
can be operated from an ordinary 
electric light socket or by hand as 
desired. The cost for operating is 
said to be very light, varying from 
one to two cents per hour. This 
churn is made in six sizes, 8, 10, 12, 
15, 20 and 25 gallons. 

Besides this electric churn the com- 
pany makes also hand churns and 
churns to be used in connection with 
engine power. 


Electric Washer 


No. 32 


The Horton Mfg. Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is now offering to the 
trade the Horton electric washer 
No. 32 which has a new three-way 
wringer feature. The company states 
that this washer is the result of a 
careful study of washing machine 
problems since 1871. 

This machine has driving gears 
which are all machine cut and which 
reduce noise and friction to a mini- 
mum. The five-year roll, reversible 
ball bearing wringer is equipped with 
a patented automatic safety device to 
prevent injury. All exposed gears 


Horton 
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HIS is the christening of 

“Things Electrical.” This new 
department of HARDWARE AGE is 
not going to be large, but it is go- 
ing to hammer away as persistent- 
ly as a homeless woodpecker in 
December. 

Some good things are taken like 
sulphur and molasses, while others 
come as naturally as the seasons. 
Nature has a habit of handling 
things that way. Things Electrical 
are not in the sulphur and syrup 
class. Thousands of hardware 
merchants are handling electrical 
devices, and the number is growing 
rapidly, as manufacturers increase 
the number of desirable and salable 
items. 

The new goods selected for illus- 
tration and description in this de- 
partment will be hand-picked for 
hardware men. The selling experi- 
ences which will be treated on this 
page, will be live realities worth 
copying. Next week we will turn 
on the direct current. Tape the 
handle of your pliers, and be ready 
to reap the benefit of Things Elec- 
trical. 
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in this washer are covered. The 
motor is a special Fort Wayne make 
of ample power to operate both 
washer and wringer at the same time, 
and a hand operating attachment 
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Horton electric washer, No. 32 


eliminates the possibility of the ma- 
chine or wringer being put out of 
commission in case of temporary 
power trouble. All that is necessary 
to swing the wringer from one posi- 
tion to another over any make of 
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stationary tubs is a simple movement 
of the hand. 

The company states that dealers 
will be liberally supplied with high 
class advertising matter and sales 
helps of every description. The fac- 
tory maintains a department for this 
purpose exclusively. 


Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner 


One of the latest additions to the 
extensive line of the Hotpoint Elec- 
tric Company, Ontario, Cal., is the 
Hotpoint vacuum cleaner. 

One of the worst menaces to health 
are the germs and dust with which 
the air is filled by the old-fashioned 




















Hotpoint electric vacuum cleaner 


method of sweeping and houseclean- 
ing. 

The company states that this 
cleaner has many superior features. 
The floor sweeper or suction shoe has 
an extra length—14 in.—which gives 
increased capacity when the hose at- 
tachments are to be used. It can be 
quickly detached without lifting the 
cleaner from the floor. The motor 
was especially designed for this 
cleaner only. 

It is pointed out that this vacuum 
cleaner has a revolving brush which 
is run by a double belt and which 
picks all lint, hair and ravelings. 
The dust bag is double lined and is 
placed directly under the handle and 
out of the way. It is easily detached. 
The handle, which contains a switch 
of the push-button type, can be locked 
in any position, and the end has a 
comfortable pistol-grip. 

By using the attachments that can 
be furnished with this cleaner, the 
machine can be used for cleaning 
walls, curtains, mattresses, clothing, 
upholstery and for radiators, in 
cracks, under bath tubs and for blow- 
ing the dirt from pianos, bookcases, 
etc. 

This machine is guaranteed for 
one year against all electrical and 
mechanical defects and without at- 
tachments sells for $27.50. The set 
of 7 extra attachments sells for $7.50. 
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What Hardware Merchants 
Should Be Thinking About at 
This Time 


N this page last week the effect of the 
European war upon American trade 
conditions was summarized. Business 

is booming and to monkey with it is like fool- 
ing with a buzz-saw. Miles upon miles of 
cars loaded with freight for shipment to 
foreign lands are occupying almost the en- 
tire capacity of every side track of every 
railroad entering every shipping port on the 
Atlantic Coast. This is a troublesome condi- 
tion brought about by lack of ocean ship 
carrying capacity. 

Railroad presidents met in New York City 
this week to devise ways to relieve this acute 
congestion and they have decided to place a 
carrier’s embargo on certain lines of war 
munitions being shipped to certain ports. 
Most of the trunk line railroads are report- 
ing phenomenal October earnings. Bank 
clearings for New York City for November 
were $11,850,000 against $5,500,000 for last 
year. The sale of bonds on the New York 
Exchange is breaking all records, reaching 
the enormous high-water mark of $124,000,- 
000 for the month of November. Optimistic 
reports from all classes of business are com- 
ing in from every quarter of the United 
States. Retail merchants everywhere are 
overrun with business and many dealers are 
short of goods because of too conservative 
buying. 

In other words, the stores haven’t the goods 
for which customers are inquiring. This is 
bringing the retailers face to face with a con- 
dition mighty hard to remedy for the reason 
that there is a decided shortage of manu- 
factured stock in almost every line. 

The following extracts from one day’s 
mail demonstrates what one buyer is up 
against. From a New England concern: 

“We extremely regret the delay of two 
weeks in filling your orders, but our busi- 
ness this fall has been 100 per cent greater 
than ever before in the history of this com- 
pany.” 

From a New York dry goods house: 

“We cannot make shipments under two 
weeks. We regret this delay, but this is 
due to the unprecedented large number of 
orders we have at our factory.” 

From a Middle West hardware specialty 
house: 
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“We are in a worse shape on shipments 
now than ever in the history of this con- 
cern, having experienced a landslide of 
orders within the past couple of months, 
which has completely depleted our stock.” 


From an Eastern rubber house: 


“We will be from 3 to 4 weeks late in 
filling your orders. This is the best we can 
do as we are simply swamped with orders, 
and it is quite impossible to get them all out 
on time.” 

From a glassware house: 


“We beg to advise our factory is endeavor- 
ing to make part shipments of your order 
within the next 2 or 3 days, and the balance 
will be forwarded in probably 2 weeks. 
The present is the first time in our history 
that we have not been able to make prompt 
shipments.” 


It is not good policy to preach over-buying 
but it is a fair suggestion that we are ap- 
proaching a season of golden opportunity 
and that to get a fair share of the business, 
dealers must hustle. Live merchants are 
studying as never before, what and how to 
buy. It would be presumption to attempt to 
tell hardware merchants what to buy with- 
out first knowing neighborhood wants, but 
we do desire to say some things about how 
to buy. 


How To Buy 


F you are a merchant who knows what 
and where to buy and you practice paying 
spot cash, taking every discount available ; 

never asking for an extension for payment 
on goods purchased, it will not be necessary 
for you to finish reading this editorial. We 
want to talk to the merchant who has never 
developed the banking habit ; to the merchant 
who when money is tight lets his bills run 
to the limit and then asks for thirty, sixty 
or ninety days’ extension. He is the man 
who should go to school and learn modern 
merchandising. 


How many merchants are there in the 
United States who are eternally from sixty 
days to six months behind on their bills? 


An up-to-date wholesaler calls them 
“slackers.” Are you a slacker? If you are, 
make a New Year’s resolution right now that 
by hook or crook you will become a spot-cash 
buyer. You can do this by practicing eco- 
nomies, by tightening up and compelling 
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slow-pay customers to become more prompt 
and by getting the banking habit. If you 
have not established a standing with your 
banker for the love of Mike get busy. Take 
an inventory placing a proper valuation on 
every article. Take your trial: balance to 
your nearest banker explaining to him your 
exact financial condition. Tell him that in 
the future you want to spot-cash every bill 
that comes due, taking advantage of every 
discount, and that you want to borrow the 
money from him with which to do it. This 
is just the kind of business every good local 
banker wants. Your savings in discounts, 
over and above your interest charge at the 
bank, will yield you a surprising profit. It 
will make you absolutely independent of 
those from whom you buy, putting you ina 
position to demand a spot-cash price every 
time. The difference between what a spot- 
cash buyer pays and what the “slacker” pays 
is almost a satisfactory profit. The slacker 
never gets a crack at spot-cash goods be- 
cause the slacker’s firm name never appears 
on spot-cash lists. The cold cash buyer is 
positively independent of either jobber or 
manufacturer. He is always in a position to 
buy in the best market whether at home or 
abroad. The spot-cash merchant buys his 
stock anywhere from 5 to 10 per cent less 
than the “slacker” can buy the very same 
goods. Figure up what 714 per cent would 
amount to on your purchases last year. Take 
credit for that sum and then add to it the 
good-will and the satisfaction of being 
classed as a modern. up-to-date merchant 
with whom every jobber and manufacturer 
is glad to do business, and your self-esteem 
will parallel your business ideal. 

It is good to live in a day when our sid- 
ings are blocked with loaded freight cars. 
Not long ago they were lined with empties. 
The commercial violence that has marked 
this change has put us on a national cash 
basis. It is good citizenship to go on a 
personal cash basis. 

The third of this series of editorials will 
appear next week. 


Personally Delivered 


HE gift season is here. The time has 
4 come when purse strings are loosened, 
and those who deal with poverty are 
alert. Beginning with the boiling pots of the 
Salvation Army, and drifting down through 
the multitude of charity organizations. 
which infest the average city at Christ- 
mas time, after a tortuous journey over a 
well-advertised route, we finally establish a 
faint contact with those who are in need. 
The words “faint contact” are carefully 
chosen. Second, third or tenth-hand charity 
is worse than second-hand clothing. With 
want on every side in the thickly populated 
centers, it is nearly criminal, for prosperous 
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people to deny themselves the benefits of per- 
sonal contact with those whose sufferings 
they would alleviate. To have the desire and 
the means to give, and the opportunity to 
clasp hands with those whom you would help, 
and to refuse that opportunity brands such 
a man or woman a tender-hearted coward. 
Is poverty and need so terrible that we can- 
not touch hands with it? Is hunger so 
horrible that we dare not personally deliver 
the food we would buy? Is cold so all-con- 
quering that our warm red blood will turn to 
ice if we personally accompany the coal man 
with our deliveries? Did the great Creator 
who made both our hearts and eyes make one 
so weak that it cannot stand what the other 
sees? If such is the case, the Divine Architect 
made a blunder, but if we are normal and 
possessed of a spark of Him in whose image 
we have been created we are going to cut 
down the cost of distribution this month and 
personally deliver our Christmas gifts to 
those who are less fortunate. 

A man, a woman or a child suffering the 
miseries of poverty at Christmas time 
stands not only in need of food, fuel and 
raiment. Put yourself on the ragged edge 
of such despondency, and a hand clasp, a pat 
on the back, or a straight manly talk would 
put heart back of your newly filled stomach 
and your strangely warmed body. 

Red tape is the most expensive bandage in 
the world. There may be a long tangle be- 
tween your open purse and the world’s open 
need. You can cut it down by a single stride 
and be a bigger man and a better citizen for 
the step. There’s a difference between “cold 
cash” and “Christmas offering.” Some 
people confuse them. 
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Taking a Risk 


éé y taely you rather young to be left in charge of 
a drug-store?” 

“Perhaps; what can I do for you?” 

“Do your employers know it’s dangerous to leave a 
mere boy like you in charge of such a place?” 

“I am competent to serve you, madam.” 

“Don’t you know you might poison some one?” 

“There is no danger of that, madam; what can I do 
for you?” 

“Think I had better go to the store down the street.” 

“I can serve you just as well as they can and as 
cheaply.” 

“Well, you may give me a two-cent stamp, but it 
doesn’t look right.”—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


Special Delivery 


OUNG James had been outdoors playing all the 
afternoon. . 
“What have you been playing all the afternoon, 
James?” asked James’ mother. — 


“Postman,” said James enthusiastically. “It was 
great, too.” 

“How do you play postman?” asked his mother duti- 
fully. 


“Oh, I took all those piles of old letters you had done 
up with blue ribbons in your lowest bureau drawer and 
gave ’em out to people all down the street. They 
thought it was great, too.”—Exchange. 


The Same Way 
ORMER MISTRESS—I would like to give you a 
good recommendation, Eliza, but my conscience 
compels me to state that you never got the meals ready 
at the proper time. I wonder how I can put it in a 


nice sort of way. 
Eliza—You might say that I got the meals the same 
as I got my pay.—Chicago Herald. 


Some Baby 


N a certain western city one may obtain liquor only 
for medicine. A drummer relates that while he 
was in a drug store there a man rushed in and slammed 
a five-gallon demijohn down in front of the pill dis- 
penser and, handing him a slip of paper, cried: “Fill 
her up, Jim; the baby’s took bad!”—Exchange. 


Open-Minded 
HY can’t some mothers see their children’s faults? 
They have so many. 
I’m sure that I could see my Johnnie’s faults— 
If he had any!—Ezchange. 


Flying Starts 
FFICER (furiously)—What the dooce is the mat- 
ter? Where are your shots going? 
Irish Recruit (nervously)—Sure I dunno, Sor; they 
left ’ere all right!—Passing Show. 


Natural Enough 


NDIGNANT CUSTOMER—“Barber, why did you 
drop that steaming towel on my face?” 
Barber—“Because it was too hot to hold, sir.”— 


Boston Globe. 
The Reason 


HOLLY—Why don’t you marry? 
Algy—I’m too proud to fight, deah boy.—Ex- 
change. 
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No Acorn 
HEN James A. Garfield was president of Oberlin 


College, a man brought for entrance as a 
student his son, for whom he wished a shorter course 
than the regular one. 

“The boy can never take all that in,” said the father. 
“He wants to get through quicker. Can you arrange 
it for him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Garfield. “He can take a short 
course; it all depends on what you want to make of 
him. When God wants to make an oak tree he takes 
a hundred years, but he takes only two months to make 
a squash.”—Christian Register. 


Tim’s Industry 
ch ky have turned very industrious lately, Tim,” 
said one Tipperary man to another. 

“That I have, bedad,” replied the other. “I was up 
before the Magisthrate last week for battherin’ Cas- 
sidy, and the Judge tould me if I came back on the 
same charge he would fine me tin dollars.” 

“Did he?” said the first speaker. “And ye’re work- 
ing hard so as to kape yer hands off Cassidy?” 

“Don’t ye belave it,” said the industrious man. “I’m 
working ha-r-r-rd to save up the tin dollars.”—Buffalo 
Courier. 

Nothing Doing 
T is a well-known newspaper paragrapher speaking: 
“When a year or two ago we inquired what had 
become of the old-fashioned shortcake, dozens of samples 
and any number of recipes avalanched into the office; 
but when, following up that success and bearing in 
mind that a copy of the paper went to the United States 
Mint, we asked what had become of the old-fashioned 
twenty-dollar gold piece, we never did hear.”—Er- 
change. 
A Complete Report 


LITTLE BOY, who had been taught to report 

promptly his misdeeds, sought his mother with an 
aspect of grief and repentance. 

“TI broke a brick in the fireplace,” he announced, on 


the verge of tears. 
“Well, that is not beyond remedy,” smiled the mother, 


“but how on earth did you do it?” 
“TI was pounding it with father’s watch.”—Exchange. 


An Ominous Invitation 


wi. Cand in case anything should go wrong with this 
experiment,” said the professor of chemistry, 
“‘we and the laboratory with us will be blown sky-high. 
Now come a little closer, gentlemen, in order that you 
may follow me.”—Exchange. 


Squeezed Dry 
éé HY did she leave her husband?” 
“He lost all his money.” 
“How?” 
“She spent it.”—Boston Transcript. 


Her Vindication 


E (annoyed)—It’s 8 o’clock and you said you 
would be here at 6. 
She—Did I say 6? 
Transcript. 


I thought I said 7.—Boston 


After the Fall 


BSERVANT KIDDY—“Oh, look at that funny 
man, mother. He’s sitting on the sidewalk talkin’ 
to a banana-peel!”—Judge. 








Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





Advices from the hardware trade are of 
the very best nature and indicaté that job- 
bers and retail hardware dealers are fully 
sharing the great tidal wave of prosperity 
that is sweeping over this country. The 
volume of business handled in November 
by some of the hardware jobbers is the 
heaviest in any one month for more than two 
years. The trade in holiday goods this year 
will be the best in a very long time, and is 
already heavy. The demand for skates, 
sleds, hockey sticks and other holiday goods 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


is active, and in some cases factories are not 
making prompt deliveries. There is nothing 
in sight at the moment that indicates any 
change in the situation, and a heavy volume 
of business at profitable prices for the hard- 
ware merchant is freely predicted for the 
first half of next year. 

The situation in the steel trade at the 
moment is that the large steel companies have 
practically sold out every pound of finished 
iron and steel they can turn out up to April 1 











Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 7, 1915. 


HE situation in the steel trade at the moment is that 
the large steel companies have practically sold out 
every pound of finished iron and steel they can turn out 
up to April 1 of next year. Consumers are pretty well 
covered, so that practically all the new business being 
placed in large quantities is for delivery in second quar- 
ter of 1916. Some very large consumers have placed 
contracts for finished iron and steel as high as 1.85c., 
Pittsburgh, on plates, shapes and bars, and a very large 
amount of new business has been taken at 1.70c. Offers 
of export business continue abnormally heavy, and it is 
not an unfrequent occurrence for foreign buyers to offer 
anywhere from $2 to $5 a ton higher than domestic 
prices for finished iron and stéel for shipment abroad. 
In one case recently agents in this country for the Allies 
offered 60,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars for export 
delivery and agreed to pay 2.10c., Pittsburgh, but the of- 
fer was refused as local mills could not possibly make 
the deliveries. The steel mills and all other manufac- 
turing plants are running to 100 per cent of capacity 
and using every means in their power to get out every 
pound of material possible, and yet they are unable to 
cope with the abnormal demand. The question of prices 
does not enter into negotiations, consumers simply try- 
ing to have the mills accept their orders, prices to be 
named later. 

The deliveries being made by the mills on contracts 
taken some months ago when prices were much lower 
than they are now are very frequent. One large steel 
mill says that customers are not getting more than 25 
to 30 per cent of the amount of material called for in 
their contracts, and in some cases deliveries are back 
from four to six weeks. Some. inquiries have recently 
come up for shell steel for delivery up to November, 
1916, for the French Government, and this is taken to 
mean that any talk of early termination of the war is 
purely surmise. An order for about 50,000 tons of steel 
rounds for the British Government was placed in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last week, deliveries running up to the latter 
part of 1916. All kinds of high prices are being offered 
for semi-finished steel products for export. It is said 
that as high as $45, f.o.b. New York City, has been of- 
fered for billets, and about the same price for wire rods. 
These offers are naturally having the effect of putting 
up prices on rods and billets to domestic consumers. One 
very large consumer of rods in Massachusetts had a 
buyer in the Pittsburgh market trying to find rods, but 
it is said that offers of as high as $42 failed to get any. 
The wire mills are so rushed with export and domestic 
orders that they need practically their entire output of 
rods for their own wire mills and have none, or at least 
very few, to sell in the open market. There is also more 
money in selling barb wire and other forms of wire at 
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of next year. 


the very high prices that are being paid for export ship- 
ments than there is in selling the rods at $40 a ton. — 

New orders from the railroads for steel cars have qui- 
eted down in the past week, but orders for steel rails are 
fairly heavy. The Missouri Pacific has placed 25,000 
tons, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 15,000 tons, the 
Southern Pacific 20,000 tons and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois 10,000 tons. The Vandalia has placed 6000 tons, 
and it is estimated that smaller purchases will probably 
aggregate 8000 to 10,000 tons. 

Advances in prices in the past week include $2 a ton 
on wire products, $2 to $5 on black and galvanized 
sheets, $2 on wire rods, $3 on hoops, $2 on steel and iron 
boiler tubes and from 50c. to $2 a ton or more on scrap. 
It is well to remember, however, in the face of the fre- 
quent advances in prices being made, that the average 
prices being obtained for mill shipments are much 
lower than the prices quoted from day to day. It will 
be recalled that when the upward movement in steel 
started, the mills were all more or less hungry for or- 
ders and were glad to contract for a considerable time 
ahead at prices that afforded them only a fair margin of 
profit. These are what are commonly known as “back- 
bone” orders, and some of them have not yet been com- 
pleted and shipped out. At the same time the profits be- 
ing made by the steel mills and the smaller manufac- 
turing plants are enormously heavy, no doubt more so 
than ever before in the history of these concerns. The 
question that is always coming up, but which no one can 
answer, is how long present conditions are going to 
last? If the war should terminate quickly, a readjust- 
ment in conditions would have to follow, but how far 
reaching this would be and how much it would affect 
prices is, of course, problematical. The feeling is grow- 
ing among consumers and producers that present prices 
are amply high enough, but with the enormous demand 
no way has been found to keep them from advancing. 
The statement of earnings for this quarter to be issued 
by the United States Steel Corporation in January is 
expected to show the largest earnings of any one quar- 
ter in the history of the Steel Corporation. Other steel 
concerns are paying off back dividends in addition to reg- 
ular dividends, and if these conditions continue for six 
months or a year practically all arrearages in back divi- 
dends will be wiped out. 

Prices of ore for next year are now engaging the at. 
tention of the steel trade. A meeting of ore producers 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, last week, but no decision 
was reached as to prices to be charged for next year. 
The general opinion is that prices for 1916 delivery on 
ore will be about $1 a ton higher than for this year. 

Advices from the local hardware trade are of the very 
best nature, and indicate that jobbers and retail hard- 
ware dealers are fully sharing in the great tidal wave of 
prosperity that is sweeping over this country. Several 
jobbers report they are working their employees at 
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night in order to get out goods as fast as the trade 
wants them. The volume of business handled in Novem- 
ber by some of the local hardware jobbers was the heav- 
iest in any one month for more than two years. Money 
seems plentiful, labor is actively employed and buying 
of goods is heavy. Nearly all lines of goods are going 
up in prices and retailers are buying liberally in order to 
have as large stocks as possible, and which they report 
are moving out freely. The trade in holiday goods this 
year will be the best in a very long time and is already 
heavy. The demand for skates, sleds, hockey sticks and 
other holiday goods is active, and in some cases facto- 
ries are not making prompt deliveries. There is noth- 
ing in sight at the moment that indicates any change in 
the situation, and the heavy volume of business at prof- 
itable prices for the hardware merchant is freely pre- 
dicted over the first half of next year. 


WirE NAalILs.—Effective Wednesday, Dec. 1, prices 
on wire nails were advanced 10c. per keg, this action 
having been taken too late to print in this report last 
week. However, it was generally anticipated and was 
no surprise to the trade. The export and domestic de- 
mand for wire nails continues abnormally heavy and 
shipments. by the mills in November made a new record. 
There is no shading in these prices, as it is not a ques- 
tion of getting orders by the nail mills, but to get out 
the goods as fast as customers want them. 


We quote on new orders, wire nails in large lots to jobbers, 
$2.00 base; in carload lots to retailers, $2.05 base; less than 
carload lots, $2.10 to $2.15; galvanized nails 1 in. and longer, 
$1.75 extra, or $3.60 base; shorter than 1 in., $2.25 extra. 


Cut Naits.—In sympathy with the advance in wire 
nails, makers of cut nails have put up prices and are 
now quoting $1.95 to $2 per keg. ‘The demand is re- 
ported to be quite good and shipments by the mills are 
heavy. It is probable that if prices on steel continue 
to advance, cut nails will go still higher. 


We quote cut nails $1.95 per keg in carloads and larger 
lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.00 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms sixty days or 2 per cent off for cash in ten days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—It is the old story in barb wire, the de- 
mand being much beyond the capacity of the mills to 
supply and reports are heard of all kinds of prices 
being paid for barb wire for prompt shipment. The 
export demand, mainly from the Allies, is very heavy, 
but large shipments of barb wire are also being made 
to South America, Africa and other countries. Local 
makers state they have their output of barb wire sold 
up through first quarter of next year and cannot take 
on any more orders for delivery before second quarter. 
Premiums of as much as $5 a ton or more are being 
offered for barb wire for prompt delivery, and as high 
as $15 advance over the domestic prices is offered for 
barb wire for quick export shipments. The prices 
quoted below went into effect on Dec. 1, and are for 
carloads and larger lots only, and are also for ship- 
ment at convenience of the mills, which will probably 
mean second quarter. 

Plain annealed wire is $1.85; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $2.85; painted barb wire, $2.15, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms thirty- 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. Prices on 
woven wire fencing are 67 per cent off in carload lots, 66 per 
cent on 1000-rod lots, and 65 per cent on small lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

FENCE WIRE.—The demand for fence wire for manu- 
facturers and fabricators continues very heavy, and 
the mills are getting further behind in deliveries in 
spite of the fact that they are making and shipping 
out more fence wire than ever before in their history. 
Most concerns report they have their output sold up 
through first quarter of next year and are very much 
back in deliveries. The advance of $2 a ton, effective 
from Dec. 1, was expected by the trade and the new 
price is holding firm. In fact, premiums would prob- 
ably be paid for reasonably prompt shipment. 


Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 
$1.85 base; galvanized $2.55, with the usual advances charged 
to jobbers for small lots from store. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The new demand for both 
iron and steel bars continues abnormally heavy and 
is much beyond the capacity of the mills to supply 
promptly. It is said that 3.50c. to 4c. per lb. for steel 
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rounds for shrapnel purposes fails to induce the mills 
to take orders; as they are snowed under so far they 
cannot see their way out. All the steel and bar iron 
mills are running to utmost capacity and on steel bars 
most large makers are back in deliveries 8 to 10 weeks. 
It is very likely that further advances in prices will 
be made as raw steel is steadily going up, and is getting 
harder to obtain. 

We quote steel bars at 1.70c. to 1.80c. for delivery over 
remainder of this year, and first quarter.,of next year; re- 


fined iron bars, 1.70c. to 1.75c., and railroad test bars, 1.80c., 
to 1.85c., all f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin PLaTeE.—Makers of tin plate report that the 
consuming trade is taking hold very actively at the 
new price of $3.60 per base box and that large con- 
tracts have been made for 1916 delivery at this price. 
To some of the very largest consumers a differential of 
10c. per box has been allowed and they have placed 
their contracts for next year. The trade expected that 
prices of tin plate will be advanced in the near future, 
as pig tin and sheet bars are steadily going up. The 
export demand is heavy and domestic makers of tin 
plate figure that if they cannot sell their entire out- 
put to domestic consumers at the full price of $3.60 
per base box they can easily get rid of the surplus 
output in the export trade. 

We quote 100 lb. coke plates at $3.60 per base box and 
100 lb. terne plates, $3.50 to $3.60 per base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. : 

WroucnutT Pire.—Makers report that the new demand 
for wrought iron and steel pipe is steadily getting 
heavier and now represents closed to 85 per cent of 
capacity. Prices on steel and iron boiler tubes have 
been lowered one point, equal to an advance of $2 a ton, 
and prices on both black and galvanized iron and steel 
pipe are expected to be advanced probably $2 a ton or 
more before the first of the year. Prices on plates are 
steadily going up, and makers say they must have 
higher prices for their pipe. 


Wrovucut Pire.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from Aug. 16, 1915, on steel and iron galvanized pipe, 
and from Nov. 1, 1915, on steel and iron black pipe, 


all full weight : 


Butt Weld 
Steel Ircn 
Inches Black Galv. en — wig 
, and ise 6 cae 46% eh & eae 7 
eee me ee 63 37 
ae APS Pee 78 6344 tie wash wie Whig oe 67 
* (an a Rae eve sh’ 70 52 
Lap Weld 
RS ee 75 ee: 2 ee Co eg < eevee ss 54 36 
el 2. Pree. 77 ee 8 oie oe ew aes 65 47 
— | — 
OS + eee 75 | EE Cs SE AE eee 66 49 
8" gt Sarre 61% Si th. & eee 68 52 
i Rap gare eee 59 “4 | 4% to 6........ 68 52 
Be BG Se pene 66 50 
Reamed and Drifted 
ss fe ee 76 61% 1 to 1%, butt... 68 50 
eee 73 58% ON | ESC 68 50 
2% to 6, lap.... 75 60% Cana Me é os kee 52 34 
2 Se 63 45 
ea ore 64 47 
2% to 4, lap.. 66 50 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, %& and ok x > ee eee 60 43 
2 ss aes aes * Cera eS eo aie ba ose so 65 $ 
, — 2 eres 75 62%, | &%& to 1%....... 69 5 
3° to " aa wes eens 76 6314 Zand 2%....... 70 54 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
MP RWeeeeras 72 OT 56- 1 BM ois ce cee wn . 
te eS eae 74 | RES eee 66 4 
28... ee Se ae eee 68 52 
Pe Rk ee 6ba8 67 BOee : 23 Bee OO Bus ca Kas - 67 51 
3 —.) ens ae 62 | 5 Se oh oO ar 60 44 
fa a we Sore 55 39 


De crea wen edies 61 48% Be Te ee Pree - 55 40 
me OD BM. i o's 0% 64 51% | % ta 1%....... 58 43 
Eh , VSP Ser se 66 56314 | 2and 2%....... 60 45 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
prin wa eeen ee’ oc 62 gE ee eC Re eee 40 
ES Sere 64 51% | 2% to 4........ 58 45 
ik k =o 63 50% te OS PA 57 44 
nie dare bee oe 57 40% ee Re 50 33 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is al- 


lowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 ner cent. Prices for less than carioads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 
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Nuts, BoLts AND RiveTs.—Makers report foreign 
and domestic demand abnormally heavy and say they 
are back in shipments from six to eight weeks or longer. 
It is generally expected by the trade that a further 
advance in prices will be made, probably next week. 
Discounts in effect at this writing, which are for 
prompt acceptance only, and not on contracts, are as 
follows: 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., and shorter and smaller, 
rolled thread, 75; cut thread, 70 & 10; larger or longer, 65 & 5. 
Machine bolts with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in., and shorter and 
smaller, rolled thread, 75 & 5; cut thread, 75; larger or 
longer, 65, 10 & Machine bolts with c. p. c. t. and r. nuts, 
3% x 4 in., and shorter and smaller, 70; larger or longer, 65. 
Forged set screws and tap bolts, 45. Rough stud bolts, 65. 
lag screws (cone or gimiet point) 75 & 15. Square nuts, 
h. p., tapped or blank, $5 off list; hexagon, $5.30 off; c. p. c. t. 
and r. nuts, tapped or blank, square, $4.50 off; hexagon, all 
sizes, $5.70 off; plain c. p. square nuts, $4.50 off; plain hexa- 
gon nuts, $5 off; semi-finished nuts, 80. Rivets, smaller than 
14 in. in diameter, 70, 10 & 10. All the foregoing prices are 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to an actual freight allowance not 
to exceed 20c. per 100 lb. on shipments of 300 Ib. or more. 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap welded 
steel tubes and standard charcoal iron tubes, effective 
from Dec. 1, 1915, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
n. 


SO Ue Si vbiee VERS Sew ee ces i eS Say r yeraee 42 to 43 
1 " - @ Vee ere ore 59 SF fe errr ye 46 to 47 

Ss erry ae eee oe. eM abcin dd 06 6 whit 610 43 to 44 
Son OOS BH UW... c eee ke GS 1 BT OM Bae Bis cc deve 50 to 51 
FF)’ ree re jae: °°. * eayer- 54 to 55 
og Sw 4 aur Soap GS .1 Boe CO See: TB. « c ccve 56 to 57 
2  & A Aer eer Cs i OMe OS Gs Si esas ces 50 to 51 
co 9 faery es earee 58 | 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


SHEETS.—Prices on blue annealed and Bessemer 
black and galvanized sheets have again been advanced 
from $2 to about $5 per ton, the latter on galvanized 
sheets. Several of the largest makers say they have 
practically no sheets to offer for shipment before the 
second quarter. For delivery through first quarter we 
quote Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 2.25c.; 
No. 28 Bessemer black, 2.50c., and No. 28 galvanized, 
4.75¢. No. 30 black plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. & A., 
is quoted at 2.40c. to 2.50c., and No. 28, 2.35c. to 2.40c. 
These prices are for carload or larger lots, f.o.b. 
maker’s mill. Makers’ prices for mill shipment on 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Dec. 6, 1915. 


ANUFACTURERS in varied lines find that orders 

are coming with a rush and in large volume; that 
jobbers are making active efforts to stock up, with much 
of it wanted for immediate delivery. Merchants quite 
generally are realizing that their orders were not placed 
soon enough. Occasionally there were, buyers who did 
more accurately foresee the present situation, and in 
consequence will have their wants better taken care of, 
thereby profiting in better proportion because of their 
shrewder forecast. 

Manufacturers who have been urging merchants to 
place their orders since early summer are often now 
forced to decline all or part of later specifications that 
it is impossible to ship now or in the near future. It is 
becoming a frequent occurrence for manufacturers to 
pick up comparatively small quantities of semi-finished 
stock at double or more than former prices, usually to 
help out some comparatively unimportant detail that 
nevertheless holds back much wanted goods. 

Not only are prices higher for raw and partly finished 
materials, especially in the nature of steel, iron, copper, 
brass, spelter, etc., but shipping dates are longer de- 
ferred. Also after the goods are shipped they are fre- 
quently caught in congested terminals or sidetracked 
somewhere on the line, which further complicates the 
situation. 

There is a constant stream of letters and telegrams 
urging deliveries which is greater in extent than some 
of the older managers have ever before experienced. 
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sheets, of U. S. Standard gage, in carload and larger 
lots, on which jobbers charge the usual advance for 
small lots from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms thirty days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in 
ten days from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents lb 
Wee 3:65 8 cocci Se cee Cee eta rie ae 
es Or Oe I i sat ocin'sa cece ec eee bd eh bse tae 2.25 
pT eS Er rer tyr Pre re SPC 2.30 
Pe Sa es nnn 64 Coke hétceevowoawenacder 2.35 
OG SE OUR: BGs. 6d CUE en bab 0b Vo Cea Ores eds 2.45 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per lb. 
ee. See Oe ons bins 6400 « trims beeen 2.15 
DE EE vce baw cwectuvi wd dene tvaes deed etekaes 2.15 
Wien. 5S em DG, hc au 6s (ed eb ois OEE 0400s ww Ne Re 2.20 
Se, er I sn sg ed a a ai bie owe wie om. eae 2.25 
Slee Se Oe ses costae see edie crt aseteetetuuee 2.30 
FB SY eee ree eC ee Pe eee ree rT 2.35 
Woes, 3S GG BG. cicccsses YY obhbbcus cocuw¥eeecte 2.40 
eee ee ee oe ee eee ee 2.45 
De ee. « oa as ce ben OO BEE) eS hens Crees 2.50 
PO SP oo aie cin eee heb b eS 6S Cas bid 6 wen 6 WEN OeN 2.55 
PO Se cine ts cet aC chews CREE Cee OKA CON 2.65 
Galwanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
Cents per Ib. 
Pee, Sr WE BE. a 6 ow bb coS ws ccwnbecicécees ett 3.75 
Wy BR aes vis eiue'c bk bi 6 de CUEC OSes SSS RESO SER 3.85 
TER: 3B: OME 266 ac deavinswhinceds thse Ob ReReeO 3.85 
De Bee Ge EUs ca cecoetectctrowbaseboasbetates 3.95 
Se a OD: Pape eer eee ere er ee 4.10 
je OE OF Se re ee ee ee eee ee 4.30 
Bea, 2 MEE Beeac cece cueceaewneibcessnneeess 4.45 
I a a ee ee eo er ad, Sa erie 4.60 
Sy TE” dwn Bike 6.4 bbe ORME dS Wash he cheba ee 4.75 
BAD Kine en 6 ok beh ac cede Meadads outta 4.90 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 


Gages, cents per Ib. 
Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 
Resusn? Of O0e . co. + 2c ce caee 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, remula@r ......2.5 coc. 0.25 0.15 0.10 
Forming: 
2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

GO. bs 4 tv knw bakews <Oe 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 — 
52 to 1% in. corrugated... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

Ween: Ge nc on ochuaseens 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats .......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped .......... 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ...... .... 0.25 0.25 
ee eee eee oer ee 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

SEs ac ecee dacae ee cask Gee 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing with 

cap and cleats ........«-+-. 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in. and 

WHOUR ci ivs c Ghee She ake. ORK 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and _ . flashing 

(plain 6r corrugated).... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 





These statements come from men who a few months ago 
frankly said that business was poor and very unsatis- 
factory; now they assert that the demand is of much 
wider scope in assortment and quantity and covers 
greater territory. Houses supplying raw material quote 
prices that they are unwilling to hold open beyond the 
day quoted. 

Among the recent advances are 10 per cent on screen 
wire cloth over the seasonable prices made Nov. 2; chis- 
els, gouges and drawing knives, 10 per cent; bit braces, 
10 to 20 per cent, according to quality; pliers, flat nose, 
round nose and gas, from 5 to 10 per cent; lawn-mowers, 
5 per cent; scythes, 7% per cent, and wire preducts, in- 
cluding nails, wire and staples, $2 per ton. Well-in- 
formed people in the trade anticipate a general advance 
in tools generally for carpenters and other mechanics, 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent in the near future. 


WIRE NAILs.—Effective Dec. 1, wire nails, carload 
lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, were advanced $2.00 
per ton or from $1.90 to $2.00 per keg base. Out of 
store business continues quite good, the principal draw- 
back being the difficulty in getting enough nails from 
the mills. There is also delay in railroad transporta- 
tion owing to congested terminals and once a car is side 
tracked somewhere along the line, even on great and 
well-organized trunk lines like the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central, there is considerable loss of time. 


Wire nails, in store, are still $2.20 base keg and 
by jobber $2.25. On and after Dec. “Y) ott anlage 
nails in store will be advanced to $2.35, and carted by jobber 
to $2.40 base per keg. 
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CuT NAILs.—Trade in cut nails is keeping up pretty 
well and most of the mills making them are in receipt 
of good business. There has been a revival in the ex- 
port of cut nails as shippers seem to have arranged for 
increased room on ocean-going vessels. 

Cut nails, at present, are based on $2.20 in store and $2.25 
base per keg when carted by the jobbers. Effective Dec. 10, 


cut nails will be advanced to $2.35 in store and $2.40 base per 
keg delivered by the jobber. 


PLANES.—Because of the greatly increased cost of 
manufacture, Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 
New York, have been compelled to withdraw all prices 
on Sargent’s wood bottom and iron planes. New prices 
sag in course of preparation will become effective 

ec. 15. 


WINDOW GLAss.—There has been a lull in this line, 
compared with business a week or so ago, but merchants 
still have all they can do during regular business hours, 
although new orders do not now come in so rapidly as 
heretofore. Occasionally there are evidences of conces- 
sions, but most of them are from the smaller dealers 
willing to cut prices a little to influence orders. An- 
other period of colder weather would further stimulate 
orders, but the bulk of the trade for this season will be 
over by the middle of December. 

Window glass, B quality, for the first three brackets, single 
thick, is 90 and 20 per cent, and all larger sizes in this grade 
and thickness are 90 and 5 per cent discount. Grade B, 
double thick, is 90 and 15 per cent. Grade A, single thick, is 
90 per cent and A, double thick, is 90 and 5 per cent discount. 
Grade AA, single and double, ordinary glass, is 90 per cent, 
and AA picture quality, single thick, is from 80 and 10 to 80 
and 10 and 5 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 

Rope.—Some of the well-known manufacturers of 
rope say business is still good and that November this 
year is way ahead of November, 1914, with prices in the 
main well maintained. Rope manufacturers are run- 
ning full time on orders instead of part time piling up 
stock, as often happens at this time of the year. In 
this market the principal business is of marine charac- 
ter and everything in the way of lighters, tugs, barges 
and floats that serve as tenders in harbors are afloat 
and some of them running all night. There is also great 
activity in ship and boat building, all of which marked- 
ly affects the consumption of rope. The drilling cable 
department for oil-well use is also quite busy. 

Manila hemp is about on the same level as it has been. 
Sisal hemp is very strong and the raw material has advanced 


from % to \%c. per Ib. 
Manila hemp rope is unchanged at 14c. base per Ib. for first 


grade and 10c. base per Ib. for sisal rope, first grade. 

LINSEED O1L.—Some crushers are inclined to confine 
their business to delivery in the near future, while oth- 
ers at present will contract for delivery up to May. 
Business in this line is referred to as duller than it has 
been for three or four weeks, some of which is season- 
able and to be expected. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, card rates, is 65c. for 5 or 
more bbl., and 66c. per gal. for less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil, in carloads, ranges at 62 to 63c. per 
gal. according to seller, and 64c. in less than carload lots. 

BRACcES.—Carpenters’ bit braces were quite generally 
advanced Nov. 26 on an average of about 15 per cent, 
the increases varying from 10 to 20 per cent. The most 
advance related principally to goods of lower grades 
which have long been unprofitable because of intense 
competition. | 


CHISELS AND DRAWING KNIvES.—Chisels and gouges, 
both socket and tanged, together with drawing knives, 
were Nov. 26 advanced 10 per cent because of higher 
cost of production, both in raw material and otherwise. 


PLieRS.—Various numbers of flat nose, round nose 
and gas pliers were advanced Nov. 26 from 5 to 10 per 
cent according to quality. The increase is intended to 
equalize some of the extreme low prices that have long 
existed in competitive lines where the margin was about 
cost or less. The 5 per cent advance pertains more to 
the better grades. There have been increases likewise 
in cutting nippers and Button’s pliers. 


NAVAL STORES.—Business in naval stores has entered 
on the customary seasonable slackness, much of which 
is attributable to the usual closing down by manufactur- 
ers for regular annual repairs. Jobbers also had 
bought actively a while ago and are quite well provided 
for at present. Business is expected to improve mate- 
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rially after the middle of January, and during the inter- 
val the primary markets are upholding prices on smaller 
receipts. 
Spot turpentine, in yard, ranges from 57 to 57%c. per gal. 
mB ta there is little interest other than for current ne- 
cessities. 


Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl., is $6, and D grade $6.20 per bbl. 


BRASS AND CoOPPER.—This department of trade is so 
active and good that some of the leading interests speak 
of it as troublesome. They are constantly being pes- 
tered for deliveries which they are unable to make. 
This situation compels those who are most actively in 
contact with the trade to name two months in the 
future, sometimes more, as the probable time of ship- 
ments, and buyers do not like it. Nevertheless, the 
metal people say there is nothing else to do. 

Copper sheets are based on 25c. per lb. and bare copper 
wire, car load lots, for electrical purposes, mill shipments, 
ranges from 21 to 21%c. base per Ib. 

STEEL SQUARES.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
because of the increased cost of raw material and man- 
ufacturing costs, have withdrawn all prices on steel 
squares, dating from Dec. 3. 


WirRE CLoTH.—Some of the manufacturers of screen 
wire cloth on Dec. 2 advanced the price of this com- 
modity 10 per cent. While the manufacturers are mak- 
ing prices for jobbers only, and without suggesting 
re-sale prices, the market to retailers is represented 
in some quarters at least, for high grade goods, approx- 
imately as follows: 

Painted wire screen cloth, 12 mesh, per 100 sq. ft., $1.35; 
14 mesh, $1.95; 16 mesh, $2.30. 

Galvanized wire cloth per 100 sq. ft., 12 mesh, $1.85, 14 
mesh, $2.20 and 16 mesh, $2.60. 

Bronze wire cloth so far is unchanged. The new prices are 
subject to change without notice, and for delivery prior to 
March 1 

There is plenty of business from jobbers constantly 
pouring in, in an endeavor to safeguard spring busi- 
ness. 





Hardware Age His Greatest Help 


DEVILS LAKE, N. D. 
To the Editor: 

Your letter of the nineteenth re pot and kettle 
covers. I am writing Mr. Chapman to-night 
about the same, and told him where I secured 
his address. I inclose a sign advertisement. 
There is an opportunity for me to clean‘ up if I 
can find who makes the sign, for it is a good one. 

I wish it were possible to almost make every 
hardware proprietor and clerk read HARDWARE 
AGE, yes, and study it. Why I have watched 
for it every week since I began selling over 30 
years ago. I must keep up, and HARDWARE AGE 
is my greatest help. This is not hot air. It’s 
a fact. 

| Yours truly, 
R. F. McINTOSH. 











THE F. J. POEHLMAN Mrc. ComPAny, INC., Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturer of hardware specialties, will, 
within a few weeks move to a larger plant on Park 
Street. This change is made with the idea of enlarg- 
ing the scope of the company’s output. The new build- 
ing is a four-story structure, equipped with elevators, 
motors, lights and heating plant. The officers are F. J. 
Poehlman, G. F. Sax and P. F. Ryan. 


THE NEw RIVER HARDWARE COMPANY, successor to 
the Hinton Hardware Company, Hinton, W. Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to conduct 
a wholesale hardware business. The incorporators are 
A. G. Flanagan, W. P. Bowling, James H. Miller, O. O. 
Cooper and L. E. Johnson 


THe NortH & Jupp Mrc. CoMPANy, New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturer of saddlery hardware, plans large 
extensions to its works. The present building will be 
raised two stories and the plans call for a six or seven 
story addition in the rear of the plant. 
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Obituary 


FREDERICK P. EARLE, for approximately 15 years with 
C. E. Jennings & Co., New York, died from the effects 
of an operation for an intestinal trouble recently. Mr. 
Earle was born in Newark, N. J., March 5, 1853, and 
had always lived in Newark. He began his business life 
as a young man in the Richardson Bros. saw works, 
Newark, N. J., about 40 years ago, finally becoming 
superintendent of the factory. After the Disstons took 
over the Richardson plant, which then became the Na- 
tional Saw Company, Mr. Earle was an officer of the 
new organization until he went with C. E. Jennings & 
Co. Mr. Earle was highly respected by the trade gen- 
erally. He is survived by a widow, two sons and one 
daughter. 


GEORGE FRANKLIN HOWARD, seventy-one years of 
age, who was general sales agent of the Middle West 
for the Atlas Tack Company, Fairhaven, Mass., died 
suddenly at his home at Oak Park, Ill. Mr. Howard 
had been associated with the company, and its prede- 
cessors, since 1865. He is survived by a widow and 
two sons. 


GEORGE M. Scott died at San Mateo, Cal., aged 
eighty-one. In 1871 Mr. Scott established the hard- 
ware business of George M. Scott & Co., which is now 
known as the Strevell Paterson Hardware Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. He also served the city in vari- 
ous capacities. 


SAMUEL D. SHOFFNER, a member of the firm of the 
Craig & Shoffner Hardware Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., died recently. For the past fifteen years Mr. 
Shoffner has traveled for the company, and was one 
of its organizers. He was in his fifty-second year. 


FREDERICK SATTLER, president of the Belleville Stove 
& Range Company, Belleville, Ill., died recently. Mr. 
Sattler had been connected with the company since its 
organization in 1881. In 1905 he was elected presi- 
dent, which position he held at the time of his death. 


SAMUEL MONTGOMERY, of the firm of Love, Mont- 
gomery & Co., hardware dealers, died recently from a 
stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Montgomery had been in busi- 
ness for the past fifteen years, and was in his fifty- 
seventh year. 
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ADAM HILL, 72 years old, who had made his home 
at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently. 
He was a member of the hardware and saddlery firm 
of Hill & Longstroth, 79 Beekman Street, New York 
City. 


CHARLES MILES RUSSELL, aged sixty-one years, died 
at his home in Shelburne, Vt., recently, following a 
long illness. Mr. Russell was owner of the Vermont 
Hardware Company of Burlington. 


GOTTFRIED VOLAND, a prominent manufacturer of 
scales at New Rochelle, N. Y., died at his home, 50 
Trinity Place, where he had lived for forty years. 
Mr. Voland was born in Germany sixty-three years 
ago. 


WILLIAM J. NICHOLSON, age 64, died suddenly at his 
home in Vincennes, Ind. He was a member of the firm 
of Emison & Nicholson, hardware and implement 
dealers. 


JAMES H. McNEAL, treasurer of the Wrightson 
Hardware Company, Easton, Md., died at his residence 
on Goldsborough Street, in his sixty-ninth year. 


CHARLES JOHNSON, a hardware dealer of Trenton, 
N. J., died recently at the McKinley Hospital, after a 
two months’ illness, aged 66 years. 


L. W. BOETTCHER of the L. W. Boettcher Hard- 
ware Company, Birnamwood, Wis., and vice-president 
of the Birnamwood Bank, died recently of apoplexy. 


Davip L. CorFFIN, of 35 Green Street, Haverhill, 
Mass., who conducted a hardware store on Water 
Street, died recently. He was in his fifty-fifth year 
and is survived by three sons. 


MARTIN Bors, a retired hardware merchant, and 
Civil War veteran, died at his residence in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ° Mr. Bors was seventy-seven years old. 


RICHARD L. TURNEY, a former hardware merchant 
of Houlton, Me., died at his home following a long 
illness. 

F. c. CHRISTIAN, a hardware merchant of White- 


wright, Tex., died at a sanitarium in that city. He 
had been in business fifteen years. 


THE MANHATTAN & BRONX DEALERS MEET 


HE Manhattan & Bronx Hardware Dealers’ 
Association held an open meeting Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 23, in the Terrace Garden assembly 
room at 155 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
City. 

The meeting commenced with a short address on 
“Window Advertising,” by F. B. Van Horn of the 
Rice Leaders of the World Association. While Mr. 
Van Horn is not a hardware man and has never 
had hardware window experience, which fact he 
mentioned at the beginning of his address, he has 
made a study of both the theory and practice of 
window display for many years in the largest de- 
partment store in the country and during his con- 
nection with one of the most prominent of national 
advertisers. The solid reasoning and the practical 
common sense of this address made a big impres- 
sion upon the members present and a hearty vote 
of thanks was tendered Mr. Van Horn at the close 
of his talk. 

After this opening address an illustrated talk on 
North Brothers’ “Yankee” tools was given. A dem- 
onstrator from the factory was on hand with a large 
display of these labor-saving devices. By means of 
lantern slides the various steps and the various pro- 


cesses of the manufacture of “Yankee” tools were 
shown. Mr. Muchmore of North Brothers then gave 
a practical demonstration of the tools. 

This illustrated talk was both interesting and in- 
structive and is the first of the series of similar 
meetings planned for the winter. 

The slogan of. this series of meetings is to be 
“Learn More—Earn More.” By practical demon- 
strations of various kinds of tools the members of 
this association proposes to “Learn More,” and with 
the knowledge acquired and put to practical use the 
latter half of the slogan will take care of itself. 

During the open discussion following the talk on 
tools several interesting subjects were brought up 
and among them co-operative buying. Several 
speakers enlarged upon this subject and all ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of it. 

Matthias Ludlow of Ludlow & Squier, Newark, 
N. J., and president of the Manhattan Hardware 
Dealers’ Association was present and made a short 
address, and extended an invitation to the members 
of the Manhattan & Bronx Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation to visit the Newark Association on its 


next meeting night. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 
CLOTHES WRINGERS 


By E. H. DARVILLE 


a school declamation that familiar jingle 
through which many ambitious students first 
learned of Demosthenes and Cicero, beginning: 
“You’d scarce expect one of my age,” the eight 
lines closing with 


Oe a century ago David Everett wrote for 


“Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 


So, too, a clothes wringer business, which during 
a half-century has become great from a modest 
start, is partly or wholly the outcome of an idea 
which began in the receptive mind of a visitor 
while in a New England woolen mill. In that 
factory there had been improvised a simple con- 
trivance for forcing water out of sheep’s wool in 
the raw state during necessary cleansing processes, 
by running the washed fleece between two rubber 
rolls set in a simple iron frame. The gradual de- 
velopment and adaptation of the crude idea of 
this earlier day has resulted in the present highly 
specialized clothes wringer with which we are now 
so familiar. 

The primitive way of wringing clothes by hand 
in laundering, both laborious and injurious to fab- 
rics, especially when of fine, delicate texture more 
easily distorted or torn, has been superseded by 
the modern clothes wringer. 

Immeasurably better work is possible in a frac- 
tion of the time formerly required and with less 
labor, while on damp and freezing days the clothes 
dry very much sooner out of doors because of the 
minimum quantity of water remaining. Washed 
clothes hung out to dry, containing little water, 
may freeze in drying, but the wind soon whips out 
the stiffness, not possible when considerable water 
is frozen in. This result is much appreciated in 
cold latitudes, north and south of the Equator, and 
has materially increased the trade in wringers. 


The Making of Wringers 


The most important material required in the 
manufacture of clothes wringers is what is com- 
monly called rubber, used in making the rolls. 
This process is fully described in another part of 
the article under the heading “Rubber for the 
Rolls.” 

In making the wringer shafts they are cut to 
proper lengths out of iron rod stock or bars, made 
specially for this purpose, 15 to 16 ft. long, and 
are accurately turned round on semi-automatic 
lathes. Here all machine work is done on castings 
such as tapping, drilling and milling. 


Galvanizing 


All castings are galvanized to prevent rust or 
corrosion. Both the electro and hot-dipped proc- 
esses are used, according to the character of the 
work. Even the cut threads on the pressure and 
clamp screws are electro-galvanized to protect them 
and insure smooth action. Obviously, if the 
threaded portions were dipped in hot spelter they 
would fill up and not work smoothly. Wherever 
possible, however, metal parts are hot dipped to 
most efficiently protect surfaces. 

The completed rubber rolls now have the gears 
riveted on each end while held in a steel jig, first 
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slipping on the ball bearings (Fig. 8), which are 
quite generally used in the better grades. 


Ball-Bearing Units 

In these days of exacting demands and finesse, 
ball bearings are used wherever prices permit. The 
case hardening of the shell-like cones and the inner 
sleeve is a skillful operation, necessitating extreme 
care to have the inner and outer surfaces unusually 
hard, reserving a small interior section of softer 
texture to combine toughness with the outer 











iron frame wringer for round 


Fig. 1—“One Way” 
tubs only 
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Fig. 2—“One Way” wood frame wringer suitable only 
for round tubs 
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Fig. 3—A wood frame wringer having ball bearings 


_and reversible water board, for stationary tubs where 


partitions do not exceed 2 in. in thickness 





Fig. 4—Adjustable clamp with a capacity to 7% m. 
for attaching wringer to wide wringer rd 
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durable wearing qualities. The ball-bearing units 
(Fig. 8) usually outlast the wringer rolls. Only 


high-grade steel balls are used, as no chances are 


taken on broken balls. 

After the cones and sleeves are made and scien- 
tifically case hardened, they are assembled with 
tested steel balls, usually twelve in number, and 
the four corner rivets of the cones are automatic- 
ally headed by a single operation. 

In making these ball-bearing units, consisting of 
nineteen parts, the shells or cones holding the balls 
are placed in a steel die 2 x 15/16 in., and then in 
a press so that one blow simultaneously heads the 
four rivets. 3 

Cog Wheel Shields 


Wringers are made with both inclosed and ex- 
posed gears. In the inclosed type the cogs or gears 





Fig. 5—Type of wringer adaptable for porcelain tubs 
without wringer board or wooden frame work on top 











Fig. 7—Detail view of ball bearing as carried on shaft 
of wringer roll 





Fig. 8—View of ball bearing and sleeve with cone 
partly cut away 
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are covered with galvanized cast shields, which 
prevent fingers of individuals from being injured 
through catching in the working parts. The spe- 
cial “Hold-Fast” tub clamp, made by the Lovell 
Company, will securely fasten any of its wringers 
suitable for all round tubs of wood, galvanized iron 
or fiber, but will not answer for porcelain, soap- 
stone, slate or set tubs. 

After all the machine work is done on the rolls 
they are taken to another department, where the 
surfaces are finally refinished before being fitted 
into the wringer frame, when they are paper cov- 
ered to keep them fresh and clean until used. 

The quality designation is put on the roll when 
it is forced into the mold for vulcanizing by means 
of a sheet aluminum stamp or die plate, which is 
driven in with the roll. After vulcanization and 
when the roll is withdrawn from the vulcanizing 
cylinder the stamp is removed, leaving a permanent 
trademark brand. 


Wood Frames 


Hard maple is used for the frames. The lumber 
is brought down by boat from Michigan where 
grown, and piled in the factory yard for out-of- 
door seasoning, some of which curing later is com- 
pleted in drying kilns. After this process the lumber 
is brought into the mill, planed, ripped and “stuck” 
similar to a molding machine operation. It is then 
cut into required lengths and in turn put on bor- 
ing machines, shapers and dadoing machines, after 
which the wood parts are stored in a stock room 
after being sanded to a smooth finish. 


Frame-Making Department 


The wood parts are now assembled into a wringer 
frame, then varnished two coats, the first of which 
is in the nature of a filler and applied by dipping. 
The frame is then allowed to dry and afterward is 
again sanded to properly smooth the surface. The 
first coat is a pigment filler (a varnish), and after 
drying and hand-sanding a second and final appli- 
cation is put on with a brush, when the frames are 
again set aside to dry. 

Later the frame is brought from the. drying 
room to the assembling room where the rolls are 
put in along with the journal boxes, springs, spring 
bars, tub clamps, aprons and water boards. 

After the wringer is completely assembled it is 
critically inspected, after which it is ready for 
packing in paper-lined cases for transportation. 


Types of Wringers 


The kinds and sizes of wringers are many, to 
satisfy an exacting trade, there being of Lovell 
manufacture approximately 1000 styles and sizes 
available, regular and special. For example, there 
are wringers having iron frames and wood frames. 
Also wood-frame wringers such as are used on sta- 
tionary or set tubs and the common portable round 
tubs. Another type is the wringer (Fig. 6) with 
a bench on each side of it to hold two tubs, so gar- 
ments may be wrung out of one water into rinsing 
or bluing water. A great many special wringers 
are made to order for use on washing machines to 
be operated by any available driving mechanism, 
hand or power. In power it may be electricity, 
steam, gas engine, water motor or other available 
forces. 


Be Sure the Customer Gets the Wringer Needed 


Perhaps no single detail connected with wringers 
will be so productive of enduring good-will between 
retailer and a pleased customer as when especial 
care is taken to determine certainly that the selected 
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wringer is suited to the particular tub on which it 
is to be used. 

Wringers with swinging iron clamps (Figs. 1 
and 2) at once indicate the particular construc- 
tion suited for use only on round, portable tubs. 
For stationary laundry tubs, made of soapstone or 





Fig. 9—A power wringer fitted with pulleys for belt 
transmission for manufacturing processes 


slate, the middle partitions of which are usually 
under 2 in. thick, reversible water-board wood 
clamp wringers, costing but little more, are par- 
ticularly adaptable. On composition ‘tubs or roll- 
rim porcelain tubs, which are fitted with a wooden 
framework around the upper edges, or which have 
only a wooden wringer board on top of the edge 
of two tubs in contact, wringers fitted with adjust- 
able clamps (Fig. 4) are required. This latter type 
has a clamp capacity ranging from 1 in. to 7% in. 

Another type of wringer (Fig. 5), which is less 
frequently called for but for which there is no 
substitute, is one adapted for use on roil-rim porce- 
lain tubs which have neither framework or wringer 
board. This pattern of wringer is so constructed 
that it fits over the two roll rims where they meet, 
and all wringer parts touching the tub are rubber 
faced. 

Power Wringers 

While much of this descriptive matter applies to 
household wringers, sold by hardware and other 
merchants, the power wringer (Fig. 9) for fac- 
tories and manufacturing establishments is also 
largely used. 

To particularize, the efficient blueprint plant is 
incomplete without a wringer operated either by 
hand or power, which will quickly and exhaustively 
squeeze the moisture from a single thickness of 
blueprint paper. There is also a growing use for 
power wringers in many manufacturing lines. The 
power wringer frequently will increase the output 
and where the extraction of liquids is a part of the 
producing process they are virtually indispensable. 
To mention merely a few, this applies to dye houses, 
bookbinderies, sponge houses, felt and straw braid 
makers, tanneries and where cloth shrinking is 


done. 
Rubber for the Rolls 


The word “rubber” (often called india-rubber be- 
cause first known in India) originated from using a 
piece of caoutchouc, its correct name, with which 
to erase lead. pencil marks from paper, etc. 

The word “caoutchouc” is derived from the native 
South American cahuchu, designating an elastic, 
gummy substance, which as an inspissated milky 
juice is obtained from tapped trees in much the 
same way that maple sap is gathered in our north- 
ern maple groves. The trees grow wild in tropical 
South America, largely bordering the sources of 
the Amazon and its tributaries; likewise in Asia, 
more specifically the Malay States, Straits Settle- 


ments, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra. 


The Origin of Rubber . 


Rubber is coagulated by smoking the milky fluid 
usually into “pelles,” if in Brazil, by the constant 
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turning of a paddle on which the milk is occa- 
sionally poured until the lump weighs, say, 20 to 
30 lb., although frequently both less and more. 
Plantation rubber, chiefly Asiatic, is generally mar- 
keted in the form of crepe, smoked sheets and 
biscuits. 

At one time the primitive, care-free natives of 
Brazil managed, whether purposely or not, to in- 
clude from 15 to 20 per cent waste of one kind or 
another when smoking and packing for transpor- 
tation. Now shippers at primary points like 
Iquitos, Peru, and Manaos, Brazil, both thousands 
of miles up the Amazon, and Para, Brazil, only 70 
miles up that great river, slash the raw rubber and 
original packages to detect such “errors.” On the 
other hand rubber from trees grown on planta- 
tions in Ceylon, the Malay States, etc., supervised 
by Europeans, has wastage of a negligible quan- 
tity, usually not far from 1 per cent either way. 

The world’s annual production of raw rubber for 
1914 totaled about 120,000 tons, of which 71,380 
tons was plantation rubber, 37,000 tons wild grown 
from Brazil, and 12,000 tons from other and mis- 
cellaneous sources. 


Preparing the Rubber 


The raw rubber, as it comes from the torrid 
zone, is first thrown into a large vat and thoroughly 
soaked, after which it is run through a machine 
having a perforated pipe conveying hot water, 
which mingles with sufficient cold water to equalize 
the temperature to a degree best suited for the 
purpose. The corrugated roll over which the pulpy, 
saturated mass passes is 18 in. diameter and 24 in. 
wide, one of the two (an upper and lower) travel- 
ing faster than the other. After the rubber is 
washed it is “sheeted” out by being run through 
a set of sheeting rolls 18 x 24 in., one of which 
is corrugated diagonally. This pair of rolls travels 
at a uniform speed, spreading out, blanket like, the 
rubber. The sheets are then brought back and 
broken down or masticated in a machine having 
rolls 18 x 48 in., which is a part of the washing 
operation. 

The rubber then goes to a dryer where all mois- 
ture is exhausted in an oven-like vacuum chamber, 
rectangular in shape, the outer dimensions of which 
are 444 x 5 x 7 ft., having twelve shelves or per- 
forated metal trays, each 1% in. deep. After 
charging the dryer with rubber and closing both 
front and rear doors, tight joints are obtained by 
means of large rubber gaskets. In this operation 
the material is dried by steam heat and absorption 
of damp air, the process concentrating moisture in 
an adjoining condenser. 


Mixing or Compounding Room 


Here different ingredients are combined, includ- 
ing sulphur, lime, oxide of zinc, whiting and pon- 
tianak, the latter a special gutta which contains 
some of the properties of the true gutta-percha. 
For mixing purposes there are galvanized steel can 
containers with flaring tops holding 100 Ib. 

The contents are then taken out and put in a 
mixing mill, later going to a hot mill. The various 
ingredients are worked into the rubber to effect 
the desired combination, much the same as a good 
housekeeper kneads bread dough, but more evenly 
and thoroughly. The mixture is then put through 
a large calender machine, with three rolls 40 x 18 
in., after which the rubber in thin sheet-like form, 
for the winding or gradual building up of wringer 
rolls, is automatically cut and wound on reels. 
These sheets are slit into strips as they pass through 
the rolls to any required width. Only two of the 
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several strips issuing from the machine are used, 
the remainder being scrapped and effectively worked 
over again into other sheets. 
the strips of sheet rubber weigh 60 to 70 lb., a layer 
of cotton cloth or sheeting separating each layer 
of rubber as it is wound on a wood mandril about 
4 in. in diameter. 


Making the Wringer Rolls 


The reels are then brought to the roll-making 
tables where the thin sheet rubber is wound around 
the iron wringer shaft to the required size, vary- 
ing ordinarily from 134-in. to 2%4-in. diameters and 
of different lengths. 

No matter how well everything else about a 
clothes wringer may be made, all depends on the 
rolls. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
that the production of the rubber roll is carefully 
begun and there be fine workmanship throughout. 
The production of a dependable rubber roll really 
starts with the texture of the iron shaft and a 
thorough cleaning of the metal surface. To make 
certain a rigid grip of rubber to iron, the shaft 
rod is plunged into a strong acid bath to cleanse 
it of any greasy or foreign substance, thereby in- 
suring a good chemical union. Then a coating of 
rubber cement is applied, the bulk of which is kept 
constantly in a state of ebullition so that the com- 
ponent parts are always well mixed and homo- 
geneous. The workmen use it from a minimum 
quantity, frequently renewed from the main sup- 
ply, which latter is continually kept moving. Next 
a solution of pure rubber is put on and the rubber 
strips are started on the winding process. The 
average individual does not realize the great strain 
wringer rolls are subjected to because of the pres- 
sure screws, not always judiciously used, which 
strain is greatly magnified when lumpy, uneven 
material, buttons, etc., go through. 

After the sheet rubber is wound on the iron 
shaft the roll is trimmed evenly on each end to 
the required length. Then a galvanized steel washer 
is riveted on each end of the shaft which is so 
closely fitted that it serves to seal both ends of the 
roll, preventing corrosion or disintegration of the 
cement from the effects of hot water or other solv- 
ents, which otherwise might gradually seep between 
the rubber and the shaft. 

The outer diameter of the roll is ascertained by 
a wooden snap gage in the same way that machinists 
caliper metal articles. Care is taken to make a 
driving fit so that the roll is friction tight, as it 
is forced into a tubular mold for vulcanizing, but 
if for any reason the fit is not snug the rubber is 
removed and the entire operation carefully begun 
again. 

Vulecanizing the Rolls 

The rolls in the molds are piled on a steel truck 
which is run into the’ vulcanizer and left until the 
rubber is cured by live steam. After vulcanizing, 
the roll is drawn out of the cast-iron mold and put 
on a lathe. As rubber in its natural state is a messy 
substance, in order to properly handle it, pulver- 
ized or flour soapstone (talc) is dusted over the 
surface when necessary. 

Vulcanizing is the fundamental treatment always 
necessary in making not only rubber rolls but any- 
thing of rubber. Vulcanizing is a process of treat- 
ing caoutchouc or india rubber with sulphur to 
cause necessary changes in its properties, from 
which is obtained either a soft, vulcanized india 
rubber, or a hard, vulcanite product. In the earlier 
stages of this operation manufacturers dipped the 
rubber in melted sulphur and heated it to approxi- 
mately 300 deg. Fahr. 


The reels carrying 
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Various methods of treating rubber have been 
followed, one of which for general purposes is by 
mechanically mixing the rubber at a: moderate heat 
with flowers of sulphur, later curing it in super- 
heated steam at from 250 to 300 deg. Fahr. Some 
of the ingredients ordinarily used for mixing with 
rubber include litharge, white lead, zinc-white, 
whiting, etc., and are added to the sulphur to give 
color, softness and other qualities to the rubber, 
according to the specific use to which it is to 
be put. | 

The product thus obtained and vulcanized re- 
mains elastic at all temperatures; is unaffected by 
the ordinary solvents and is not susceptible to heat 
within a considerable range of temperature. It 
also thereby acquires great power for resisting 
compression and a remarkable increase of strength 
and resiliency. 

The process of vulcanizing rubber, the products 
of which touch our civilization daily and so uni- 
versally (exceeding annually $400,000,000 in value 
in the United States), that something pertaining 
to it may be of interest. How to vulcanize rub- 
ber was discovered by Charles Goodyear, an Ameri- 
can manufacturer, born in New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 29, 1800. He was the first to successfully 
turn an inventive mind to the manufacture of rub- 
ber articles in the fall and winter of 1833-1834. 
Like other geniuses, with the fixity of purpose 
necessary to success, he spent years in experimen- 
tation. With dogged perseverance, although he 
reduced himself and his family to penury, he ulti- 
mately hit on the process of vulcanization, securing 
his main patent in 1844, although he took out pat- 
ents years before that. He died in New York, 
July 1, 1860. 


The Genesis of Plantation Rubber 


The cultivation or rubber trees within the last 
two-score years, like the wringer business, has 
grown from very small beginnings. 

H. A. Wickham, an Englishman, during or before 
the 70’s, made investigations in the Amazon terri- 
tory, and finally, as it is an offense to take rubber 
seeds out of Brazil, surreptitiously removed 7000 
rubber seeds from Brazil to England, where they 
were planted and sprouted in the Kew Botanical 
Gardens, London, England, in 1876-77. In due 
time the young seedlings were shipped to the Para- 
deniya Gardens in Ceylon, India, in Wardian cases, 
which are specially made, having glass and open- 
ings to keep plants healthy during long journeys. 

From the trees grown in Ceylon have been ob- 
tained the seeds for starting all of the rubber 
plantations in the Far East. 

While there are many market or trade names for 
raw rubber the most common are “up-river fine” 
and “up-river coarse,” pertaining to Brazilian rub- 
ber. The leaders in plantation rubber are “first 
latex crepe” and “smoked sheet ribbed.” Among 
the others are such brands in Para rubber, besides 
those named, as Islands fine and coarse, Caucho 
ball, upper and lower, and Cameta. Centrals— 
Corinto, Esmeralda, Guayule and Balata, sheet and 
block, and African—Massai, red, Benguela, etc. 
Most of the plantation rubber comes from Malay, 
Ceylon, Rangoon, Penang, Borneo, Mozambique, 
Madagascar and Africa. 

For some of the information in this article we 
are indebted to president B. A. Walker of the 
Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., who from the 
work bench to head of the company, has probably 
spent more time in the manufacture of clothes 
wringers and their world-wide distribution than 
any living man still active in this line. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


How Hoff & Bro. Feature Their Holiday Stocks—Stove Advertising as 
Done by the Blakey-Clark Hardware Company 
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will find our assortment, with possibly a few exceptions, 
Christmas Eve. 






SAFETY RAZORS 
Solve the question of what to give him. Gillette, $5, Auto- 
strop, $5. Universal, $1. Star, $1.50. Gem Jr., $1. Ever Ready, 
$1, Arnold Fountain Pen, $2, $2.50. 
CHAFING DISHES 


Always a popular gift and a very useful gift as well. Prices 
from $4.50 to $12. 
CASSEROLES AND SERVING DISHES 
Are no longer considered a- luxury but a necessity in every 
home. Prices from $1-85 to $7.50. 
CARVING SETS 


Our carvers are all put up in satin lined- ‘boxes in sets of 
three pieces, knife, fork and steel, $1.25 per set to $7.25. 


satisfactory. 
SKATES AND SLEDS 


Those we sell will not go to pieces-in the first Siow storm. 
Flexible Flyers, $1.25 upwards, Ice Skates in price from 35c 
a pair to $¥.75. 


TOOLS FOR MEN AND BOYS 


‘We have a splendid stock of machinists’ and carpenters’ 
tools and:a large variety of tools and chests. 


COFFEE PERCOLATORS AND TEA BALL 


TEAPOTS 
One of each would make an ideal gift for mother or wife. 
Universal Percolators.....++.+-0++4- $2.50 to $7.00 
Rochester PerGolators .............- $1.50 to $30 


Universal Tea Ball Pots. .$2.75, $3.00, $3.50, $4.75 
JACK AND POCKET KNIVES 


We have enough good knives to furnish every man.and 
youth in the city with one and every one fully warranted, 25c 
to $3.50. Chamois bag free with every knife. 

ELECTRIC FLASH LIGHTS 

A usefil and inexpensive gift. Everybody should have one. 
Get the best, the Ever-Ready and with a Tungsten light and bat- 
tery, Tic up. 


See Our Windows 


We will gladly replace any piece at any time that it is un- 


Practical Ho liday 


Our Store is a Good Place to Come for 
Your Christmas Gifts 


We have something for every member of the family and every one useful. 


; 





FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN BERKS COUNTY 
Bell 419--Both Phones--Cons. 33 
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Our stock is large and you 
will be complete right up to the time we close our doors 







PATHFINDER WATCHES 


The reliable, inexpensive watch for men, boys and misses, $1. 


BANKS 
The Uncle Sam bank is the most popular bank made. Penny, 
nickel and dime, 7ic, $1, $1.25. 


MANICURE SETS 


In many shapes,-sizes, etc-, and all the implements are of 
the highest quality, $1.25 to $7.50. 


THERMOMETERS 
We have an especially géod assortment for 50c. 
Others from 10c to $2.00, 


COFFEE MACHINES 


We have several size machines in copper or nickel. 
showing, an excellent value for $4.85. 


TOYS 


We have a very good assortment of practical toys that will 
surely please the youngsters, 


TOOL CHESTS FOR BOYS 
We have 12 sizes in price fram 25c to $10, 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES 
Any man who either owns or drives a car will ap- 
preciate one or more of the 200 different items we have in 
oyr Automobile Department. For example; a pair of 
Warm Driving Gloves, $1.25 to $6.00. A Pair of Gog- 
gles, a Tool Kit, any one of which will make an ideal gift. 
BIRD CAGES 
We are showing the largest assortment in Berks 
county, in price from 90e to $5.50. _—i- 
HOLLY. WREATHS 
We have one thousand Holly Wreaths, well made, 
wired, etc.; each with four‘large bunches of berries, that 
we will sell, while they last, for ]15¢ each. 
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Glad to Serve You 
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A Real Business-Getting Gift Ad 


No. 1 (4 cols. x 10 in.). The keynote of the Christ- 

mas advertising of Hoff & Bro., Reading, Pa., would 
seem to be completeness of appeal. While the com- 
pany runs individual gift ads now and then, its 
main drive is on the publicity that attracts and in- 
terests the family as a whole. And who shall say 
that this not a sound-selling policy for the holiday 
season? Each of the three Hoff ads reproduced here- 
with is characterized by completeness of appeal, and 
yet the manner in which this appeal is worked out 
varies in each ad, a point which we ask you to con- 
sider carefully. Take the appeal in this ad, for in- 


t) Hoff & Bro., inc, 403 Penn Square 


Reading’s Plain Figure Hardware Store ae 
Home of Practical, Sensible and Useful Gifts : 
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No. 1—One is attracted 

















to this ad instinctively 


stance: the articles listed are of interest to every 
member of the family, yet the style of appeal is very 
much different from Nos. 2 and 3 as you will note 
as we go along. Here the heading plays up the 
“practical” thought and the sub-head features the 
store as the gift shop. The opening talk is a short, 
snappy, general appeal to the entire family. One is 
attracted to this ad instinctively, by its excellent dis- 
piay, its bold heading, its neatly grouped sugges- 
tions, its finely drawn border, which is one of the 
neatest Christmas borders we have noted in some 
time. The border not only has the Christmas spirit 
but it possesses a dignity and a solidity that be- 
speak well for the store. Thus the make-up of the 
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A guaranteed Jack Knife, or 
a practical tool that they did 
not make when he was a 
‘gia: ~—s boy. 
io5 For Grandma 
“en: A Sewing Set, a Tea Ball 
Tea Pot, a Work Basket, or 
a Coffee Percolator. 


For Father 


A Safety or Open Blade 
Razor, a Razor Strop, a 
Pocket Knife, a Work 


Smoking Set, a . Baseball 
Game. 


For Brother 


A Pair of Skates, a Watch, 
an American Builder Out- 
fit, a Punching Bag, a Set 
of Boxing Gloves, a Basket 
Ball. 





For Sister 
A Chafing Dish, a Manicure 
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For Mother 


A Set of Carvers, a Coffee y 

Machine, a Chest of Rogers |, " 
Silverware, a Crumb Set, a gy 
Casserole or Serving Dish, 
a Bread Maker, a Carpet 
Sweeper or Vacuum ¢ 
Cleaner, or a Range. 










Set, a Pen Knife, a Scissors 
Set. 






Toys that will not go to 






pieces Christmas morning. 


Rightly Priced. 
For the Home 


A few of our Hollf Wreaths 
each with four bunches of 
berries, 15c, 2 for 25c, 
will add to the attractive- 
ness of home on Christmas 
morning. 


Glad to Serve You. 









4” See our Windows. 


HOFF & BRO., inc. £3 


403 Penn Square 


Reading’s Plain Figure Hardware Store. 






No. 2—Sends the belated holiday shopper scampering 
to the store 


ad is beyond reproach. The lack of illustrations 
is, somehow, not felt. The items are listed with con- 
siderable writing judgment: they are terse and 
quickly read, but like the burr, they stick for they 
contain a suggestion here and a suggestion there 
which means vastly more than a mere listing. Look 
over the list and you will admit that Hoff & Bro. se- 
lected these articles with care. A good ad to dupli- 
cate right now. 


An Excellent Suggestion Ad 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 9 in.). Here’s the complete ap- 
peal again—to everybody from the kidlets up. But 
note the different way in which the adman has gone 
about it. Here is the complete appeal with the in- 
dividuals singled out and certain articles appor- 
tioned tothem. The reader gets by with a minimum 
of mind exercise, hence the ad is first-rate for the 
belated holiday shopper who is in too foozled a state 
of mind to do any intelligent selecting and appor- 
tioning. An ad like this when shopping days grow 
short usually sends the reader scampering to the 
store—the last-minute decision made for him. But 
here again is emphasized the value of the complete 
appeal. An individual ad of this type run near 
Christmas would be too terrifically wasteful to be of 
much value, unless a high-priced specialty was fea- 
tured. Even then, the time has passed for its most 
profitable use. The decorative heading and portrait 
border help this ad wonderfully. While you are 
thinking of an ad to run a few days before Christ- 
mas, run one like this and rest assured that you 
have used good judgment. 


Small but Effective 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 5 in.). Another Hoff & Bro. ad 
that has the complete appeal staged in still a differ- 
ent manner than that used in the two preceding ads. 
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As the heading states, here is a big store for Christ- 
mas shoppers and here are some Christmas sug- 
gestions. Nothing in that to limit the appeal and 
you will note that the listing bears out the appeal 
of the heading. Read over the opening talk in this 
ad—it’s good. And then read the concluding para- 
graph which is just as good. Note the holly border. 
Another point of difference in this ad as compared 
to the two foregoing announcements is in its size. 
This ad demonstrates that it is possible to be com- 
plete in your appeal in 10 inches of newspaper space. 


Adapting the Packard Slogan 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 8 in.). This ad, as well as No. 5, 
was sent us by C. B. Knighten, secretary-treasurer 
of the Blakey-Clark Hardware Company, Ennis, 
Tex. Mr. Knighten asks for our suggestions and 
incidentally remarks that this department is very 
interesting to him and he thinks it should prove 
helpful to all who use the opportunity of having 
their ads criticized. Mr. Knighten’s remarks are 
truly appreciated and there is a world of truth in 
what he says. The dealer who uses his trade paper 
to gather specialized information concerning the 
many departments of his business is a wise man in- 
deed. In this ad, the heater is graphically por- 
traved. Quality is assumed and the argument is 
dismissed with the reference that an automobile 
manufacturer has made famous through publicity. 
This adaptation of the Packard advertising idea 
makes an interesting ad and an attractive one, but 
frankly, we do not think well of continuing the idea. 
Warmed-over advertising never got an advertiser 
anywhere. There are good reasons why it won’t. 
First, an advertising idea that has carried one prod- 
uct to success rarely, if ever, fits the second product 
so peculiarly and so aptly. That’s the initial rub 
and the next main objection is that people to-day 
are keenly alive to advertising and the adaptation 
of a well-known advertiser’s original idea is instant- 
ly spotted and the attitude of mind it engenders is 
not conducive to sales-building. The advertiser who 
has been copied is more in the reader’s mind than 
the advertiser who is doing the copying. Of course, 
in this case, it is wholly apparent that no mean ad- 
vantage is being taken, but our argument holds 
water just the same. We would compromise and 





The Store rng 
Christmas Shoppers 


This big store has arranged to take care of all classes of shop- 
pers in a most satisfying manner. A glance at our windows, a 
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‘are offering will prove the above statements readily to you. A 
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HOFF & BRO.In 


403 Penn Square 
Reading’s Plain Figure Hardware Store 


No. 3—Making 10 inches of space work overtime 
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WHY DOES EVERYBODY 
WANT A 
COLE’S HOT BLAST HEATER? 


Ask The Man Who Uses Qne. | 





Look for the name **Cole's"* 
on feed door. None 
genuine without it 


BLAKEY-CLARK HARDWARE CO. 


The Stove And Range Specialists. 
SOUTH MAIN STREET. 














No. 4—Quality.is assumed 


say that an ad of this type run once in a while does 
no particular harm, but we really don’t think it will 
get you anywhere. 
Good Listing Ad 
No. 5 (2 cols. x 8 in.). Another ad from the 


Blakey-Clark Company. There is no attempt in 
this ad to describe the stoves listed and the selling 


Hardware Age 


DON'T LET “Old Crimp” CATCH 
YOU WITHOUT A HEATING 
STOVE 


We furnish one joint 
of pipe and set up 
FR EE all stoves 
sold by us. 


Cole’s Original Air-Tight 
Wood Stoves 
Seven Sizes 


$6.50, to $12.50 


, Cole’s Original Hot Blast 
aCoal Stoves. Five Sizes. 
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COLE’S HOT BLAST 


Makes Your Coal Pile Last. 


Wilson Air-Tight Wood 
Heaters—Eight Sizes, . 
$4.50 to $9.50 


These Stoves are 
Sold Only By Us. 


We Carry What You 
«oe Want.... 


BLAKEY-CLARK HARDWARE CO. 


SOUTH MAIN STREET. 
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No. 5—No attempt at description 


power hinges on the trade name and the complete 
listing. The heading is good—a warning put in a 
jovial way. The ad could be improved typograph- 
ically by using a narrower measure for both type 
blocks and by using blackface type for titles and 
prices only. There is a confusion of type faces as 
the ad now stands. We would also place the slogan, 
“We Carry What You Want” under the firm name. 





The Clerk Locater 


be HERE is Hammer?” “Hey, Hinge, where 

are you?” Ever heard anything like that 
in a hardware store? A good part of the day, espe- 
cially in establishments where the clerks specialize 
in different lines, is spent in chasing them up. 
Hammer goes to the cellar to open some cases, and 
right then the Boss wants to find him to ask a ques- 
tion. Everybody yell for Hammer! Hinge goes out 
to lunch; a contractor comes in for some builders’ 
hardware. Where under the sun is Hinge? Oh, yes, 
out to lunch. When will he be back? No one is quite 
sure. You can’t tell the customer any definite time. 
If you don’t lose him you ought to. Does that sort of 
thing pay? Is it efficient? 


One store has a device to overcome this confusion. 


A board is posted near the stairs. It bears the 
name of every clerk across the left edge, oppo- 
site which are a series of holes, ending with a 
strip of blackboard. The holes are in columns 
labeled “Main Floor,” “Basement,” “Second Floor,” 
“Lunch,” “Sick,” “Vacation,” while the columns of 
the blackboard are labeled “Return At.” 
peg for each clerk, which is ordinarily kept in the 


There is a 


hole “Main Floor.” If he goes to the basement he 
changes the peg to the “Basement” hole, and so on. 
If his location falls under the last three rows he 
writes on the blackboard the time when he will 
return. A piece of chalk and an eraser are sus- 
pended from strings beside the. blackboard. 

This stunt takes little time, is a wonderful con- 
fusion chaser, and will smooth the working of a 
store remarkably. 





Finds Publicity for the Retailer 
Very Interesting 


ENNIS, TEX. 
To the Editor: 

Thanks for the criticisms you gave our two 
advertisements in your issue of Nov. 18th. Am 
sending herein two more ads for criticism. 

I find this department very interesting, and 
think it should prove very helpful to all who take 
this opportunity of having their ads criticised. 

Yours very truly, 
BLAKEY-CLARK HARDWARE COMPANY, 
By C. B. Knighten, Sec.-Treas. 




















THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


Reaping Profits from the ‘‘HOW’’ 


To the Man Behind the Counter: 

We are endeavoring to increase our sales in sea- 
sonable goods, and have thought of using some 
form of personal letter, but we are undecided how 
to go about it to secure adequate returns. Will 
you kindly suggest some form or method of pro- 
cedure, which in your estimation will bring profit- 
able results? 

Yours respectfully, 


A CHRONIC READER OF YOUR DEPARTMENT. 


HE above letter, received several days ago, has 
TT" furnished food for considerable thought and 
inquiry. The subject is so broad and can 

be treated from so many angles that I have been at 
loss just what method to suggest. Finally it 
struck me that the solution to the problem was in- 
corporated in the body of the letter itself. The 
word “How” seemed to fairly bristle with good 
suggestions. Why not capitalize the natural inter- 


est of people in comfort-making and labor-saving - 


devices, by explaining HOW those devices are oper- 
ated? Why not sell paint by telling consumers how 
it should be applied: Lawn seed and tools, by 
showing home owners how to grow a lawn; Sprays 
and sprayers, by outlining their uses and methods 
of application; Cooking utensils, by the use of re- 
cipes adapted to the line of utensils carried? What 
follows is the result of that inspiration. 

No form of advertising to the ultimate consumer 
carries more weight than a personal letter. It 
forms a connecting link between the merchant and 
his customer and conveys personal interest. It ce- 
ments friendship and forms a basis for confidence. 
The average man in the smaller communities loves 
to get mail. He likes to be remembered. In the 
rural districts, the limited social advantages ren- 
der certain the reading of any really interesting 
advertising matter. This is clearly demonstrated 
by the mail-order houses, which seem able to win 
large volumes of trade through the medium of cut- 
and-dried printed matter. Every man and woman 
has needs of which they are unaware, and the de- 
scription of some article, or the explanation of a 
method, may turn that unsuspected need into a 
profit-bearing desire. It isn’t necessary to write 
individual letters. The needs of a community can 
be made the basis of letters which will appeal to 
all the people in that community, and a mimeo- 
graph will put the plan on a labor-saving founda- 
tion. Postal cards are even more influential as 
business getters than envelope-inclosed letters and 


heavy aluminum. 


are much less formal. The one big idea is to get a 
form which will create interest, without being tire- 
some. Its lack of expense makes this form of ad- 
vertising worthy of a thorough trial, and Punch 
behind the Postal with Determination back of the 
Effort will insure results. Here are a few sample 
forms which might be used to advantage. 


Shaving Pointers for Big and Little Shavers 


Dear Friend: 

Manufacturers of shaving appliances are putting 
out the following pointers which may be of interest 
to you. 

First wet the face with warm water and apply 
the shaving stick. Do not apply too heavily. Work 
up a lather on the face with the brush, dipped in 
hot water. This is one of the secrets of a perfect 
shave. Remove the beard and lather witha...... 
Safety Razor. Steam the face with hot towels and 
apply witch hazel and talcum powder. This 
is the finishing touch. Put fifteen cents in the sav- 
ings fund. This is the result. 

Yours for a profitable shave, 
Novelty Hardware Store. 

P. S. Safety Razors are for sale at this 
store at One Dollar. 

Hit the farmer or family doctor with this and 
sell carriage heaters. 


Don’t Get Cold Feet 


*eetee## 


Dear Friend: 

Your health and comfort are matters of interest 
to your family and friends. Are you prepared for 
Zero Weather? There will be long drives to make, 
and the day of the Hot Brick and the Soapstone is 
petty Bsr re. ,carriage heater means both health 
and comfort. Just slip in a carbon brick, 
and fire up. You’ll never have Cold Feet if you 
give this a trial. 

Yours for comfort, 
Novelty Hardware Company. 
carriage heaters at from 


P. S. We sell 
90c. up. 
The careful housewife should fall for this: 


Hot-Cakes Without Grease, Odor or Smoke 


Dear Madam: 

Knowing that you are interested in anything that 
promotes neatness, health and comfort we are tak- 
ing this method of telling you about a new Griddle 
that does away with grease, odor, and smoke, and 
bakes hot-cakes fit for a king. This is made pos- 
sible by stamping a Griddle out of exceptionally 
It heats quickly and gives the 
cakes a rich brown color, with no accumulation of 
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grease. There are no heavy hot-cakes where this 
griddle is used. 
Yours for scientific cooking, 
Novelty Hardware Company. 


P.S. This griddle is manufactured by the ...... 
Aluminum Company and comes in a great variety 
of styles and prices. 

Other subjects will present themselves as the 
game progresses, and practice will make your first 
attempts resemble kindergarten work. Beat the 
season to it with lines sure to be in demand later. 
This is a mail-order stunt, but sometimes it is good 
policy to fight fire with fire. Never let up after 
you make a start. Pound the idea home until 
you get the people of your community watching 
for new “HOW” methods. Try the same thing on 
the goods that seem to hug the shelves and see if it 
don’t put them on the move. There’s no limit to 
the possibilities of the “HOW”, and there’s no copy- 
right on the idea. 

With hopes that the Chronic Reader of this de- 
partment will get at least the nucleus of a profit- 
bearing scheme from this outline, and that other 
readers will benefit by his query, I put the matter 
up to the “HOW” and sign myself 

Yours for service, 


THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 7, 8, 9, 1915. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, Mustang, Okla. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE & HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 11, 12, 13, 1916. The meetings will be held at 
the Century Theater and the convention headquar- 
ters will be at the Coates House. H. J. Hodge, sec- 
retary, Abilene, Kan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 19, 


20, 21, 1916. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- : 


ing Spokane, Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Houston, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas, Tex. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Clarksburg, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. 
J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown, W. Va. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Jan. 25, 
26, 27, 28, 1916. Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. H. 
J. Altnow, secretary, Milwaukie, Ore. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 1916. E. C. Warren, secretary, Mitchell, 
S. D. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 


VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1916. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 
ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 


VENTION AND EXHIBIT, Chicago, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 
1916. Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin, IIl. 
NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXPOSITION, Lincoln, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 
11, 1916. Headquarters, Lindsee Hotel, Nathan 
Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 
PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1916. Headquarters, William Penn 
Hotel. Exhibition floor will be at the Motor Square 
Garden, Baum Boulevard and Beatty Street. W. P. 
Lewis, secretary, Huntingdon, Pa. 


KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBIT, Louisville, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 
1916. Headquarters, Louisville Hotel. J. M. Stone, 
secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Grand Rapids, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Louis, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. F. 
X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Buffalo, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. John 
B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Grand Forks, Feb. 
16, 17, 18, 1916. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cleveland, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. Head- 
quarters at Hollenden Hotel, exhibit in Central 
Armory. James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Little Rock, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 1916. Grover 
T. Owens, secretary, Little Rock, Ark. : 


IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBIT, Des Moines, Feb. 29, March 
1, 2, 3, 1916. ‘A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City, 
lowa. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 24, 
25, 26, 1916. Headquarters, the new William Penn 
Hotel. John G. Purdie, secretary, Marbridge Build- 
ing, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, June 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1916. George A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boston, June 13, 14, 15, 1916. M. L. 
Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


Chilean Government Business 
Delegate in New York 


HE Government of Chile has appointed a special 
delegate, Eduardo Carrasco, to visit the United 
States and study commercial conditions. Mr. Car- 
rasco is now in New York and expects to remain 
there for about two or three months. He is making 
his headquarters with the United Export Bureau, 
239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, and 
will be pleased to attend to any inquiry or impart 
any information desired about business conditions 
in Chile. 
Mr. Carrasco may be seen daily at the above 
address between the hours of 11 and 1 o’clock. 


W. BARRET HANKINS, advertising manager The To- 
ledo Cooker Company, Toledo, Ohio, resigned his po- 
sition on Dec. 1, to devote his time to trade paper edi- 
torial work and as councilor to advertisers. 

Mr. Hankins will be succeeded at The Toledo Cooker 
Company by Jason B. Swartzbaugh. 
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Equip Those New Garages In Your Town— 
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No. 1776-J1 Garage door set, supplies the 
demand for a quality set at moderate cost. 
The extra heavy 10-inch hinges have reversed 
pads to permit application to jamb of door. 


CHLUTOUOGUUUYUUUAOEREOOUUUAURREET GELS 224 SSQMIOUOUDUAAAALUOOALSAUUOOANAAOGQAUOAAUAAUUOUENULOUR NAA SGALUSSNSANNUCUUASGUGUUUUUSGUUUULUALAH 


A neat handy package for your shelves. 
Saves time and labor. 


COALS ECUGHNGL AU UAHA ALMA 


Size of Box:, 1234 x 74% x 2% inches. 
Gross weight, 20 pounds. 


Each item is wrapped separately and screws 
of proper size and finish are included. 
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Send your order to your jobber now, and 
ask us for Circular “W,” with complete 
description to enclose with your letters and 
invoices. 


No. 1257 


See Page 33 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Asbestos Lined Sad Iron 


The W. H. Howell Company, Ge- 
aeva, Ill., has placed on the market 
a new flatiron which is called the 
new No. 60 asbestos-lined sad iron; 
this has the No. 1 Harper handle. 

This iron is a solid casting upon 
which is placed a cast-iron cover 
fastened at both ends. The company 
claims that the asbestos lining which 
is contained inside of the cover keeps 
the heat in the lower portion of the 
iron where it belongs. A dead air 
space is thereby produced which in- 
sulates the upper portion. This 
makes heating a very much quicker 
operation and retains the heat in the 
iron a very much greater length of 
time. 

It is stated that the Harper always- 
cool detachable No..1 handle is strong 
and is shaped to nicely fit the hand. 
The frame is in one piece and 
stamped from solid steel. Being of 
generous width it throws off the little 
heat that arises from the iron and 
keeps the wood handle uniformly 
cool. It is stated that there are no 

















Howell asbestos-lined sad iron 


springs to become loose, and no 


chance for accidents, injuries or 
burns. 
New “Red Devil” Glass Cut- 


ter 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 
Inc., 149 Chambers Street, New York 
City, has recently added a new glass 
cutter to its “Red Devil” line. This 
new cutter is known as No. 3, and is 
of the magazine type. It has three 
extra steel cutting wheels in an air- 
tight chamber in the removable han- 

















New “Red Devil” glass cutter No. 3 


dle behind the head, in addition to a 
wheel in the head. The company 
states that a new wheel can be in- 
stantly put in place by removing a 
piece of wire in the head. 

It is claimed that this cutter is 
fitted with genuine hand-honed cut- 
ting wheels, and can be used for 
stripping plate, sheet or cathedral and 
rough glass. It has a scientifically 
shaped handle, the company states, 




















A Christmas package of the Art Brass Company 


with a small end and a large finger 
rest which will not tire the hand. It 
is pointed out that this tool is hand- 
somely finished with a polished head 
and a red enameled handle and that 
though it retails at the low price of 
25 cents it is a very high-grade tool. 


Christmas Package of the 
Art Brass Company 


The Art Brass Company, 299 East 
134th Street, New York City, manu- 
facturer of “San-O-La” bath-room 
ware, has recently made known to the 
trade that for the holiday season many 
of their items of bath-room ware will 
be packed in special holiday boxes. To 
make announcement of this fact the 
Art Brass Company has issued a hand- 
some circular printed in three colors 
which illustrates the Christmas pack- 
age and many of the items that are 
packed in this way. 

in our illustration we show this 
holiday box open and in it a new ar- 
ticle which the company has just sent 
out. It is the No. H. E.-135 soap, 
tumbler and tooth brush holder and 
sells for $1.80. 

All of the items shown on the circu- 
lar are packed in individual Christmas 
boxes, and, with the exception of 
paper holders and tooth brush holders 
which have the name on, all packages 
have a Christmas card and are tied 
with gold cord. This new attractive 
package is supplied free of charge by 
the Art Brass Company with “San-O- 
La” bath-room fixtures. 


“Cylindo” Marking and 
Stenciling Pot 


The Binney & Smith Company, 
81-83 Fulton Street, New York City, 
claims that its “Cylindo” marking 
and stenciling pot is an improvement 
over any other. It is built on the 
principle of the paddle wheel—the 
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cylinder made of brass to prevent 


corroding. 
It is stated that a quick daub of 

















The “Cylindo” marking and stenciling pot 


the stencil brush across the cylinder 
churns the ink, and carries sufficient 
full-bodied ink right to the surface 
to properly load and prime the 
brush. The “Cylindo” pot is made in 
terne plate and copper. 


Marxoff Box Scraper 


The Binney & Smith Company, 81- 
83 Fulton Street, New York City, is 
the manufacturer of the Marxoff box 
scraper. 

The Marxoff box scraper, it is 
claimed, works like a safety razor. 
The handle is 9-in. long and the blade 

















The “‘Marxoff” box scraper 


is removable with two cutting edges, 
which will scrape either across or 
with the grain. The retail price of 
$1, with six extra blades, the com- 
pany states, will yield a good profit 
to the dealer. 


New Soft Metal Hammer 


The Bauth Mfg. Company, Gerke 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, has _ re- 
cently put on the market a soft metal 
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No. 128-2, R-W Dandy Door Bolt 











No. 124 R-W Arrow Steel Sliding Door Latch 


Bolt with 


—And [ll Need a Lock 


When your customer makes this 
statement, be prepared, tell him there 
are no better locks and latches made 
than the 


Here are shown a few of our locks 
and latches. Ihe complete line is 
included in our new No. 12 catalog. 


Send for your copy. 
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No. 225 R-W Lion Steel Latch 


For Medium and Light , . | 
Swing Doors No. 525 R-W Faultless Sliding Door Lock 
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hammer under the trademark of 
“Swat-So,” for use where a hard 
metal tool would injure the work. 
The distinctive feature of this tool is 
the fact that the head can be renewed 
as often as necessary. The body is 




















Method of recasting new heads on the soft 
metal hammer made by the Bauth Manu- 
facturing Company 


constructed of a frame work of a 
tough bronze metal. This consists of 
the portion in which is the eye of 
the hammer and two reduced pro- 
jecting end portions. These prcject- 
ing ends of the bronze frame are 
hollow and are provided with open- 
ings on the ends and sides. 

A mold is placed around these two 
ends fitting snugly against the bronze 
body. Soft metal is poured into the 
mold which runs into the openings in 
the protected portions, and when cool 
becomes part of the hammer itself. 
In recasting the soft metal ends, an 
ordinary paper mailing tube can be 
used as a mold, although metal molds 
are furnished with the hammer. 

This hammer is stated to be prac- 
tically indestructible. The bronze 
portion will stand reheating to melt 
out the soft metal when the ends are 
to be renewed. 

The hammer is made in four sizes: 
1, 2, 4 and 6 lb. 


Soss Invisible Hinges 


The Soss Mfg. Company, 435-443 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
marketing Soss invisible hinges which 
are claimed to be adaptable for all 
manner of use from jewel case covers 
to bronze entrance doo:s, and that 
because they are entirely out of sight 
they cannot mar the appearance of 
the work on which they are. used. 

The company states that its hinges 




















Soss invisible hinge 


are manufactured with exceptional 
accuracy from the highest grade 
of material, that: all working parts 


are of frictionless metal and that 
all hinges have roller bearings that 
work as easily as ball-bearing butt 
hinges. The illustration shows the 
No. 103 Soss hinge which is used 
for light work. The company pub- 
lishes an excellent catalog called “The 
First Improvement in One Thousand 
Years,” in which it illustrates its 
various types of invisible hinges. 


Catalog of the Arcade Man- 
ufacturing Company 


The Arcade Mfg. Company, Free- 
port, Ill., has recently put out a new 
catalog, No. 25, of hardware special- 
ties and housefurnishings. and toys. 
This new catalog is well illustrated 
and printed on good paper and lists a 
very large assortment of articles. 
The main line manufactured by this 
company is the Arcade Coffee Mill, 
but the company also makes many 
woodenware household _ specialties, 
cork pullers in many designs and 
sizes, lemon squeezers, bottle openers, 
ice shavers and ice picks, spring 
hinges and small miscellaneous hard- 
ware, mincing knives, and a large as- 
sortment of toys. The book contains 
258 pages and is 5 x 9 in. in size. 


The Pioneer Luminous 
Match Box 


The Pioneer Portrait & Picture 
Frame Company, 1249-55 West Six- 
ty-third Street, Chicago, IIl., has put 
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Pioneer luminous match bor 


on the market the Pioneer luminous 


match box which is finished with a 
secret luminous preparation which it 
is claimed throws off a bright light 
throughout the night enabling any- 
one entering the darkest room to go 
directly to the matches without hesi- 
tation. Each match box, it is stated, 
is made of metal, nicely finished and 
holds a large 5-cent package of 
matches. The luminous effect is guar- 
anteed to last a life time. 


Special Tool Assortment for 
Christmas Trade 


The Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, Ill, has put on 
the market a tool set which is packed 
in a holiday box especially for the 
Christmas trade. Hardware dealers 
are beginning to realize the possibil- 
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ities of tools as practical Christmas 
gifts, and this set should carry a spe- 
cial appeal. 

It is stated that the set consijsts 
of one 16-o0z. nickel-plated hammer 
with mahoganized handle; one %-in. 

















Special tool assortment packed in holi- 
day box for Christmas trade 
patented all-steel wood chisel, which 
is a tool for prying and cutting; one 
8-in. plier, full nickel-plated, of ex- 
ceptionally good design for general 
use, and one 5-in. screw driver, the 
shank of which runs through the han- 
dle making a tool of exceptional 
strength. The tools are packed in a 
canvas roll, which is placed in a neat 
holly paper cardboard box and the 

whole outfit sells for $3. 


Schoener’s Handy Hoe 


The Schoener Mfg. Company, St. 
Cloud, Minn., has recently put on the 
market the Schoener handy hoe and 
garden hand plow, which the. com- 
pany states is a combination hoe, 
plow and cultivator. It is claimed 
that this implement can be used for 
every purpose which the ordinary 
hoe is used, and that it will do the 
work of several tools combined. It 
is stated that this hoe does its work 
quickly; that the operator has excel- 
lent control of this tool and that the 
sharp cutting edges at the base of the 
sides will roll soil near the plants 
without causing any injury to them or 
the vegetables. 

This implement can be used as a 
plow by simply drawing it through 
the ground. It can also be used for 
taking up plants or for making fur- 
rows or trenches for sowing or plant- 
ing. The base of the sides of this 
tool are so constructed that they have 
sharp cutting edges and can be 
sharpened by a few strokes with a 




















Schoener’s handy hoe 


file. One of the biggest features of 
this hoe, the company states, is that 
instead of doing one side of a row at 
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are adapted for 
innumerable uses 


Their strength and Handsome 
pearance should have your 


immediate attention. 
Write for Catalog 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


In Caneada—Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Montreal 


WIEBUSCH & HILGER, Ltd. 


U. S. Selling Agents to the Merchant Trade 


106 Lafayette Street New York. N.Y. 
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a time, a man with this implement, 
by simply drawing it toward him be- 
tween the rows, hills both sides at 
once. 

The hoe is made of half hard cold- 
rolled polished steel, 20 gage in thick- 
ness. The socket and shank is 
of malleable iron casting. The han- 
dle is the best grade polished wax 
4% ft. long. 


Meccano Inventor’s Acces- 
sory Outfit 


The Meccano Company, Inc., 71 
West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, has recently put on the mar- 
ket Meccano inventor’s accessory out- 
fit, which the company states con- 
tains the new Meccano parts added 
this year. With this outfit it is 
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Meccano inventor’s accessory outfit 


claimed anyone who has a Meccano 
set can build a great many more mod- 
els. This set contains the new 5%- 
in. and 12%-in. girder strips; 1-in. 
and 2-in. sprocket wheels, with 
chains; %-in. and 2-in. pulleys with 
set screws; large gear wheels; healds 
for weaving machine and many other 
new parts. It can be used with any 
Meccano outfit and sells for $2. 


New Enterprise Sausage 
Stuffer 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
now manufacturing a new design of 
sausage stuffer which is made in three 
sizes—12, 15 and 18 qts. The com- 
pany states that each stuffer is sup- 
plied with four patented corrugated 
spouts one each 4% in., % in., 1 in. and 
1% in. The use of any one of these 
spouts, the company states, prevents 
air from entering the casing and 
spoiling the sausage. The machine is 
equipped with cut gears. The quick 
return of the plunger is secured by 
simply turning the crank to the large 
gear. It is arranged for easy opera- 
tion by one man. 

These new stuffers are packed one 
in a case. No. 55, which is a 12- 
qt. or 25-lb. size, has a shipping 
weight of 190 Ib. and sells for $22. 
No. 65, which is a 15-qt. or 32-lb. size, 
has a shipping weight of 200 lb. and 
sells for $24. No. 75, which is the 
18-qt. or 40-lb. size, has a shipping 
weight of 210 Ib. and sells for $25. 


The Richmond Power Wash- 
ing Machine 


The Richmond Cedar Works, Rich- 
mond, Va., are putting on the market 
the Richmond electric power washing 
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New Enterprise sausage stuffer 


machine. The company states that the 
tub is made of selected Virginia white 
cedar, which is the best known wood 
for the manufacture of washing ma- 
chines, as it will not waterlog, warp 
nor rot, as is the case with cheap sub- 
stitutes. The company states that the 
bottom of the washing machine is 
corrugated over its entire surface. 
The staves are corrugated nearly to 
the top, which makes the washing ma- 
chine steam proof and prevents foul 
odors and sloppy floors. The wringer 
is the Richmond wringer, which is 
fully guaranteed and has a patented 
release feature, which reduces acci- 
dents from mashed fingers to a mini- 
mum. 

The Richmond power washing ma- 
chine is equipped with three adjust- 
ments controlling the washing device, 
wringer device and reversing device. 
These tubs are fitted with non-drip- 
ping-off water spouts and patent ex- 
tension legs bolted on. 


The motor used in this washing ma- 





“Duplex” Fireless Stove 


The Durham Mfg. Company, Mun- 
cie, Ind., has placed upon the market 
the “Duplex” fireless stove which, it 














Richmond electric power washing machine 


chine, it is stated, is a strong heavy- 
duty electric motor, which drives di- 
rect to the grooved flywheel, which 
transmits the power direct to the 
washing machine. It is claimed that 
these motors are designed especially 
for washing machine service and are 
furnished in the different voltages, ac- 
cording to requirements. The com- 
pany states that every part of the 
machine is of the best quality material 
and that it is fully guaranteed. The 
shipping weight of a machine crated 
is 185 Ib. 

The company also makes belt driven 
power washing machines and hand 
washing machines. 
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“Duplex” fireless stove 


is stated, actually cooks the entire 
meal without the food being pre- 
heated. 

In cooking with the “Duplex” stove, 

disks—furnished in either stone or 
metal—are heated from 10 to 20 
minutes over a gas, gasoline, alco- 
hol or oil flame to a sufficient heat 
to cook the entire meal. If these 
disks are heated over the range, elec- 
tric or wood stove, it requires some 
little longer time. 
‘In baking two hot disks are used. 
One is placed at the bottom of the 
large well, on which the baking rack 
and pan with the article to be baked 
are placed and the other hot disk is 
placed on top of the baking rack. 
There is a safety device in the “Du- 
plex” stove lid which automatically 
releases the steam pressure. 

In roasting, one hot disk is put 
into the bottom of the large well and 
on it the cooking vessel containing 
the roast is placed. The other disk 
is hung on the hook in the top of the 
cooking vessel. No water is used 
and no basting is required, as there 
is no evaporation. 

The No. 25 “Duplex” fireless stove, 
which we illustrate contains two 
aluminum vessels, 6 and 3 qt. size; 
two large baking and roasting disks; 
automatic steam vent in the lid; 
disk lifter; folding baking rack; 
“Duplex” aluminum mat and “Du- 
plex” cook book. Complete, this stove 
sells for $8. The company states 
that the “Duvlex” will cut down 


more than one-half the fuel cost of 


cooking with a stove or range. 


It is claimed that this aluminum- - 
lined, steel case “Duplex” fireless 


stove. is made of practically inde- 
structible material and with ordinary 
care will last for years. 
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Clark Indestructible Steel Heaters 


for Automobile, Wagon, Sleigh or Carriage. 


There is agreat and growing demand for this, the advertised line of heaters. 


| Order an assortment from your jobber now and get this 
Clark Carbon business in your community. 
Ignites Easiest 


Heats Strongest It will pay you and every heater you sell makes a permanent 
Lasts Longest winter market for you on the Clark Carbon fuel. 


of all Heater Fuels. Write for our 1915 catalogue. It’s a beauty. 


It’s the kind that always comes 


“—*" | Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


is cheiaavuamas ih 606 La Salle Ave., Chicago 

















Lightning Garage Repair 
Set 


The Greenfield Tap and Die Cor- 
poration, Greenfield, Mass., is making 
the Lightning Garage Repair Set for 
Ford cars, which is an assortment of 
taps, dies and reamers which, the 
company claims, has been selected to 
meet the demand from garages and 
repair shops, and is based on its ex- 
perience in handling repairs on Ford 

















Lightning garage repair set 


cars. The tools are of the well-known 
lightning quality and each set con- 
tains screw cutting sizes 4-28, 5/16- 
24, %-24, 13/32-16, 7/16-20, 7/16-14, 
4-20, plug taps and round adjustable 
dies, special spiral fluted reamers for 
spindle body, spindle arm bushing and 
piston ring bushing; stock for. round 
adjustable dies and adjustable “T” 
tap wrench. The whole outfit weighs 
4% lb. and lists for $14.50. 


Denby Sales-Efficiency Ser- 
vice 


The last few years have seen many 
advances in the closer association and 
better understanding of manufac- 
turers and the users of their prod- 
ucts. 

A rather decided step forward in 
this spirit of co-operative helpful- 
ness is the plan recently put in oper- 
ation by the Denby Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit, Mich. All owners 
and users of the company’s trucks 
are entitled, free, to the enrollment 


of one man in the Denby Business- 
Building and Sales-Efficiency Course 
for each truck they own or operate. 

The very comprehensive, excellent 
instruction corisists of thirty-six les- 
sons on a variety of subjects—but all 
closely allied to salesmanship and the 
salesman, and personal attention to 
individual requirements of students. 

The response has been very grati- 
fying and work has started with an 
earnestness on all sides which shows 
plainly the plan has been accepted in 
the same broad spirit which prompted 
it. 

Quite naturally, the owner of the 
light delivery truck, designed to ex- 
pand the radius of successful opera- 
tion for retail merchants, will secure 
the maximum return from this course 
for their driver-delivery men, but 
there is no man and no organization 
to which material advantage will not 
accrue by a close, receptive study of 
this course. 


The “Laweo” Silencer for 
Ford Cars 


The F. H. Lawson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has put on the market 
the “Lawco” Silencer for the Ford 
automobile, which it claims ‘takes out 
the noise, but leaves the punch. With 
it the company claims the Ford ma- 
chine can take the steepest grades on 
high gear without cutting out the 


muffler and that there is no back 
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“Lawco” silencer for Ford automobiles 


pressure, no loss of power and no 
noise. It is stated that in competitive 
tests conducted in the engineering 
laboratories of the University of 
Michigan, the “Lawco” silencer was 
proved to possess the highest degree 
of efficiency. This special model of 
dimensions and weight to meet the re- 
quirements of the Ford car, retails 
for $2.00. 
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“Heco” Electric Magneto 


Horn 


The Heinze Electric Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has recently put on the 
market the “Heco” electric magneto 
horn especially made for Model T Ford 
cars. This horn is designed to be 
operated from the flywheel magneto 
and it is claimed that it will in no 
way affect the ignition or the lights. 
The company states that the only 

















The “Heco” electric magneto horn 


parts are a push button switch, a cord 
and the horn itself, and that -this 
simple construction eliminates the 
possibility of trouble. It is stated 
further that the “Heco” electric mag- 
neto horn gives out a penetrating, 
commanding tone and that it can be 
installed easily in ten minutes, The 
selling price complete is $3.50. 


“Pruden System” Steel Ga- 
rages 


The Metal Shelter Company of 
Ill., Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl., 
manufactures the “Pruden System” 
steel garages which are of portable or 
of permanent construction. 

The company states that in design- 
ing steel buildings engineers have a 
number of difficult problems to over- 
come and that among them are: rust- 
ing, warping, buckling, rattle, vibra- 
tion, provision for contraction and 
expansion, strain and stress, carrying 
capacity for live and dead loads, re- 
sistance against wind pressure and 
proof against weather. 
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“One drop of gasoline right at the spark is worth 
twenty drops anywhere else in your cylinders. 

“In a really cold cylinder, gasoline simply will not 
vaporize rapidly enough for the gas to travel to 
the spark. 

“So priming through the priming cup, or by taking 
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“All-In-One Champion Priming Plugs have a 
priming cup right on the plug. The gasoline trickles 
right down the core and drips from the electrode— 
right where the spark jumps. 

“A spark and gasoline at one and the same point 
at the same time means an explosion—that’s all 
there ts to it.” 
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the spark plugs out, 1s not effective. 


ei PRIMING |] 
a hampion PLUGS P 


ee 
“TOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLD'S TRADE 





This is the message we are bringing home to motorists | 
all over the country in the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s i} 
Weekly, Literary Digest, Popular Mechanics and a long list 
of national farm and trade publications. 


Consequently Champion dealers are reaping bigger profits 
than ever before. 


The motoring public is demanding Champion Priming 
Plugs this winter. And they wifl not accept substitutes. 


Most dealers already have ordered their full winter stock. 
They have placed themselves in a position to get the full 
benefit of our big sales and adverttsing campaign. 


Line up with Champions. 


Get the spark plug profits in 
your territory—all of them. | 








See your jobber or write to us about the All-In-One | 


All-In-One 
CHAMPION 
$1.25 


Simple, effective petcock 
type priming plug. Puts 
mixture right at the ignition 


point. 


Champion. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY HH 


1502 UPTON AVENUE, TOLEDO, O. 
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The “Pruden System” consists of a 
set of units, 2 ft. wide and as high as 
is demanded for sidewalls. These con- 
struction units are machine-made with 
studding, trussing and reinforcing 
formed in each unit and each is com- 
plete in itself. It is claimed that this 
perfected “construction unit eliminates 
all of the flaws stated and is naturally 
very much superior to a flat sheet. 

The garage we illustrate is intended 
to shelter but one car. The equipment 
of this building consists of one pair of 
double doors, 7 ft. 11 in. wide by 7 ft. 
8% in. high, and is equipped with a 
double bar-locking device and Yale 
lock. It has one single entrance serv- 
ice door 23 in. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. high 
which is complete with a lock. The 
garage has two wire-glass windows, 
equipped with bar-locking device, one 
ornamental gable, one two-way ven- 
tilator in the rear gable, two ridge ter- 
minals, and two door stops for double 
doors and insidé metal shelves 6 in. 
wide at the corners and on three sides. 

These buildings are supplied 8 ft. 
high to the eaves, but can be had in 
9 or 10-ft. walls: on special orders. 
This standard one-car garage is made 
in 16 sizes ranging from 10 by 12 ft. 
to 14 by 24 ft. 

By means of the unit system used 
in this “Pruden System” buildings can 
be furnished in practically any size de- 
sired. 


Atlas Combination Radiator 
and Hood Covers 


The Atlas Specialty Mfg. Company, 
217-221 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is manufacturing the Atlas 
combination radiator and hood covers 
for Ford cars, one of which is shown 
herewith. These covers are made in 
two pieces. The hood cover is at- 
tached to the radiator cover by means 
of glove fasteners and can be easily 
detached. 

The radiator cover has a curtain 
divided into two parts. The lower sec- 
tion rolls up half way. The upper 
section rolls down and overlaps the 
lower part at the center. This af- 
fords partial protection as may be de- 

















Atlas combination radiator and hood cover 


sired or completely covers the radia- 
tor. It will keep the water in the 
radiator warm for several hours and 
facilitates starting in cold weather. 
The filler holes of the combination 
radiator and hood cover illustrated 
are reinforced with genuine leather. 


It is known as the company’s No. 750 
It is made of 


and sells for $3.85. 
artificial leather with a heavy Kersey 
lining. 
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“Pruden System” steel garage. 


The “M.C.S.” Spark Plug 


The Motor Car Supply Company, 
1451-1455 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is manufacturing the “M. C. S.” 

















The “M.C.8.” spark plug 


spark plug. This is claimed to be an 
exceptionally heavy and _— serviceable 
spark plug which will stand up under 
the severest conditions. 

The plug is made to meet the re- 
quirements of all motors. It has a 
large, unbreakable brown stone insula- 
tor, an extra large shell and two nickel 
alloy wire electrodes. The feature of 
this plug is that it can be taken apart 
by the motorist and cleaned, and when 
the porcelains break they can be re- 
placed with new ones. This plug is 
covered by a strong guarantee. 


“Teco” Manifold Plug 


The Interstate Electric Company, 
348 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La., 
has put on the market the “Ieco” 
manifold plug which it claims will cut 
down the fuel bill for automobiles 25 
per cent. When this plug is installed 
as shown in the illustration, it is 
claimed that it will put a hot vapor- 
ized mixture into the cylinders and 
that the engine will start on first turn 
in the coldest weather. The company 
states that it will save time and 
trouble on the car cranked by hand 
and that it will save time and lengthen 
the life of the storage battery on a car 
equipped with a self starter. 


Model illustrated is for one car 


It is claimed by this company that 
most carburetors use more gasoline 
than is necessary. When the engine 
is cold a much richer mixture is re- 
quired to start the car and most car- 
buretors are adjusted for the rich mix- 
ture necessary in starting. More air 
and less gasoline can be used once the 
engine is in motion. The “Ieco” elec- 
tric manifold plugs, it is claimed, in- 
troduce fresh air in the mixture 

_ before it reaches the cylinders. It. 
increases the speed and power of 
the car and the company states that 
it will positively save 20 to 30 per 
cent on gasoline all the year round 
and that this saving alone will pay for 

_the plug in three months. When the 
plug is used as a gasoline saver it is 
not consuming any electric current. 

With the “Ieco” manifold plug, it 
is claimed, that it is not necessary 
to get out and open the hood in order 
to prime the car. The priming opera- 
tion can be done from a neat attach- 
ment on the dash. The company states 
that this plug is easy to install and 
that one mechanic can attach it in an 

















“Teco” manifold plug 


hour or less. It is guaranteed for 
two years. The price complete with 
all attachments, ready to install, is $5. 


Gemco Accessory Catalog 


A catalog of automobile accessories 
for 1916 has been recently put out by 
the Gemco Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
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The Goodyear Square Deal 
Bicycle Tire Policy 


One Tire—QOne Quality—One Price—One Guarantee 


This is a tire selling policy—long 
hoped for by Dealers—a policy long 
demanded by riders. 

It means regeneration of the entire 
bicycle industry. It means that riders 
can now get a known tire, of known 
quality, at a known price. 


_ItmeansDealerscan sellatireguaran- — 


teed to givesatisfaction. It means Deal- 
erscan make quicker tire sales and more 
of them. And it means for Dealers in- 
creased sales in bicycles and sundries. 


It means to Manufacturers a nearer 
attainment of their goal—1,000,000 
new bicycles for 1916. For this policy 
eliminates excessive expense, thereby 
encouraging more people to ride. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany makes one single tube bicycle 
tire—the “Blue Streak.” All Good- 
year skilled workmanship and ma- 
terial go into that one tire. Efficiency 
and effort are not scattered in pro- 
ducing hundreds of unknown, untried 
“branded” tires. 

Every Blue Streak tire will be tested eight 
times before it leaves the factory. It will be 
filled with air and kept under observation one 
whole week. Goodyear takes this unusual 
precaution to give you a perfect tire. 

That’s why Blue Streaks can be guaranteed 
for material and workmanship. Should any 
defect: develop, the Goodyear Guarantee 
stands solidly back of them. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


does not sell direct to consumers. The ad- 


vertised Blue Streak price and Blue 
Streak quality enable Dealers to use this 
tire against mail order competition. 


In concentrating on one tire—the 
“BlueStreak”—the manufacturing cost 
is cut down tothe minimum. Hence 
the “Blue Streak” price is low. Blue 
Streaks are made in the world’s largest 
tire plant, where up to 15,000 pneu- 
matic tires are made per day. 


The Blue Streak price is the same 
to all Dealers. We don’t attempt to 
“force” the trade by offering various 
discounts. We have one price to Deal- 
ers, whether 10 pairs or 100 pairs are 
ordered. This prevents disastrous price 


cutting, a vital protection to Dealers. 


We keep Blue Streaks moving, con- 
stantly multiplying the demand. The 
one dealer price makes it unnecessary 
for you to overstock in an effort to earn 
a quantity discount. New stocks are 
—_— obtained from the nearby 

oodyear Branch. 


Dealers: In one short year Blue Streak 
sales have increased 119 per cent. For here 
is a quality tire at just about half the usual 
price of high grade tires. And it is the 
easiest selling tire on the market—a beautiful 
tire, thoroughly inspected, tested and guar- 
anted to the limit. Blue Stteaks win and 
hold trade for thousands of Dealers. 


Write us today for complete Dealers’ 
proposition. 


(JOODEYEAR 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Wis. This catalog is profusely illus- 
trated with well-made drawings and 
shows a complete line of automobile 
accessories. Every item in this book 
is well described in a simple manner 
that makes it easily understandable. 


Eureka “Diamond” Honey- 
comb Radiators 


The Eureka Auto Parts Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., is the manufac- 
turer of the Eureka “Diamond” hon- 
eycomb radiator which, the company 
states, will increase the efficiency of 
any Ford automobile. 

The company states that the Eureka 
“Diamond” honeycomb radiator is 
composed of zig-zag water passages, 
or flat, wide ribbon-like ducts or tubes, 
leaving diamond-shaped air passages 
between. At every % in., measuring 
across the face of the radiator core, is 
a wide but thin ribbon of water zig- 
zagging from top to bottom through 
these ducts. In other words, if the 
honeycomb core be 25 in. wide, there 
will be 100 of these wide, thin ribbons 
of water flowing down from the top 
tank to the bottom tank of the radi- 
ator, through their zig-zag ducts or 
flat tubes, with the diamond-shaped 
air passages between. Therefore, the 
air strikes the water ducts at every 
angle and at every spot. It is further 
stated that they are made of the very 
best material and are equipped with a 
hard rubber filler cap. The Eureka 
Auto Parts Mfg. Company states that 
the price in polished brass for the flat 
face type is $25; for the V-shape, $35. 
When ordered in nickel] plate, $3 net 
on either type is added. 


Catalog of the Globe Manu- 
facturing Company 


The Globe Mfg. Company of Perry, 
Iowa, has recently put out a new 
catalog which has for its title the 
“Quicker Yet Line.” It illustrates 
the company’s varied line of hand, 
gasoline, electric and water power 
washing machines, trucks, gas en- 
gines, batteries, belting, pump ma- 
chinery, wringers and mangles. This 
catalog is very well printed on an ex- 
cellent grade of paper and many of 
the illustrations are shown in four 
colors. 

This book is bound in loose-leaf 
form, which makes the addition of 
new pages an easy matter. Six pages 
in the rear of the book are devoted 
to repairs of all kinds for the com- 
pany’s products. 
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Eureka “Diamond” honeycomb radiator, V-face, in the center. 
ow of the water 


direction of the 


Auburn No. 9 Spark Plug 


The Auburn Ignition Company, Au- 
burn, N. Y., has recently put on the 
market a new spark plug. One ad- 

















Auburn No. 9 spark plug 


vantage the company claims is to 
have the large shells without the in- 
side bushing to leave room for a big 
heavy stock porcelain. 

This plug is equipped, the company 
states, with the Universal terminal 
and is made in the % in., % in., and 
% extension sizes. 

















At the left, Hartford bumper. At the right, the Hartford economizer for Ford 
automobiles 


The arrows indicate the 


Hartford Economizer for 
Ford Cars 


The Hartford Stspension Company, 
143-149 Morgan Street, Jersey City, 
N. J., is the manufacturer of the Hart- 
ford economizer for Ford cars, which, 
the company claims, utilizes more air 
and less gasoline for the purposes of 
combustion by heating the air in its 
air stove, whose source of heat is the 
exhaust manifold. At the same time, 
it is claimed, it so increases the en- 
gine’s efficiency that it not only dis- 
plays greater power, but runs cars 
more smoothly. 

The company claims that its use 
means an economy well worth while, 
and that over one-third of the gasoline 
a Ford car usually consumes can be 
saved and that the Hartford econ- 
omizer will effect the saving because 
it perfects the mixture fed to the en- 
gine. The Hartford economizer retails 
for $6. 

The Hartford Suspension Company 
has also put on the market the Hart- 
ford bumper which bolts on the car 
without drilling. When once on, the 
company claims, it makes the lamps, 
mudguards and radiator absolutely 
safe from danger of bump or collision. 

It is stated that this is a real shock- 
absorbing bumper and that two fric- 
tionally operating spring steel arms 
absorb the bump and jar of any im- 
pact. This takes all the strain off the 
car itself. 

The Hartford bumper made in a 
special type for Ford cars retails for 
$10; small size for cars up to 1500 lb., 
$10; medium size for cars from 1500 to 
3000 Ib., $12.50, and large size for cars 
of 3000 Ib. or over, $15. The manufac- 
turer will furnish the bumper bar in 
brass, nickel or black enamel without 
extra charge. 


New Housefurnishings Cat- 
alog 


A new catalog of housefurnishings 
has recently been put out by Silver & 
Co., Inc., 304-314 Hewes Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This book is well 
printed on buff tinted paper of good 
quality. The descriptions and direc- 
tions for using the various household 
implements contained in this catalog 
are complete and instructive. 
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Well Brothers, 


Chicago 

















Mark you, not 10,000 miles in one or two cases, but 


secure an average of 
an averaye of 10,000 miles for all the Goodrich Wire- 


© less Tires used on their five 3%-ton Alcos and two 
mil e Ss 2-ton Diamonds. And over Chicago pavements 

% which are hard on tires. , 
Heavy loads of plumbing and heating goods, in which 


from Weil Bros. deal, increase the severity of the service. 
But Goodrich Wireless Tires are making good—just 


: as they do everywhere, including your city. 
Cs (@) @) D ez | C H Take no more chances on tires—specify Goodrich— 
and end trouble. 
WIRELESS ie le 
TRUCK TIRES Se eee 


Service Stations and Branches 
in All Principal Cities Factory, AKRON, OHIO 
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| PORTER'S “HUMMER” | 


| 
| The Latest and Greatest of all the Barn Door Hangers and Tracks | 


The track is made of one 
piece of heavy steel and this 
forms a perfect watershed 
for the hanger and door. 


The shape of the rail gives 
the maximum strength. The 
hanger wheels are large and 
roller bearing and running 
in the V-shaped base of 
track practically does away 
with all friction, and this 
hanger and track will carry 
a door easier than any ever 
heretofore placed on the 
market. 


Track furnished in 6 ft., 8 
ft. and 10 ft., pieces and 
hangers packed each pair 
complete in carton, and one- 
half dozen pair in case. A 
trial order will demonstrate 
beyond question its worth as 
a trade hustler. Write to-day 
for complete details. 


Jj. E. PORTER CO., Ottawa, III. 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


DOVER, DEL.—The hardware firm of T. K. Jones & Bro. 
is celebrating its forty-eighth anniversary. The business was 
established in 1867 by T. K. and John H. Jones in the building 
they now occupy. Henry P. Jones is junior member of the 
firm. 

ATKINSON, ILL.—M. T. Booth, who has conducted a hard- 
ware business for the past 10 years, has sold it to P. E. Gem- 
inder, who requests catalogs on belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 

BAYLIS, ILL.—Stone Brothers of Griggsville are pur- 
chasers of the stock of hardware, furniture, paints, etc., 
formerly owned by Mr. Bowman. They will enlarge the 
stock and continue the business under the name of Stone 
Brothers, Baylis Store. R. I. Ogle is manager. 

MANHATTAN, ILL.—Fehr & Wessling have disposed Of 
their stock of baseball goods, belting and packing, fishing 
tackle, mechanics’ tools, gasoline engines, shelf hardware, 
builders’ hardware, etc., to August F. Salow. The new owner 
is now in possession. 

BEDFORD, IND.—Charles W. Lantz has purchased the Pot- 
ter & Jackson hardware store on West Sixteenth Street, and 
is now in possession. Catalogs requested. 

MELROSE, IOWA.—The Lemley hardware stock has been 
sold to the Lee Hand Company. The new firm will deal in 
automobile accessories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, wagons and buggies and washing machines, on which 
catalogs are requested. 

MOVILLE, IOWA.—The hardware store of Botjen Brothers 
has been bought by M. E. Southwick. 

NEWTON, IOWA.—James C. Smith has disposed of his 
hardware stock to the Dunwoody Hardware Company. It 
carries a line of bathroom fixtures belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 

OSCEOLA, IOWA.—Frank Paul has bought an interest in 
the Paul Hardware Company. 

POMEROY, IOWA.—Breiholz & Behrens are the new own- 
ers of the J. J. McCulloch hardware store. 

INGALLS, KAN.—B. C. Hurst of Lakin has bought the In- 
galls Hardware Company from J. N. Alexander. He will con- 
tinue in business under his own name, and carry a stock 
of automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and pack- 
ing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons 
and buggies and washing machines.. Catalogs requested. 

MAPLE HILL, KAN.—H. R. Williams has acquired the 
Banker stock of hardware. 

MOSCOW, KAN.—C. F. Hines has recently moved into his 
new building on Main Street, and requests catalogs on hard- 
ware. 

ALPENA, MICH.—The Alpena Hardware Company has be- 
come the owner of the stock of automobile accessories, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, fishing tackle, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricatin 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes an 
glass, poultry: supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
eook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods and washing machines of the Potter Hardware 
Company. The company has taken a lease of two stores in 
the Potter Building and will move from its present location. 
The business. which was founded in 1865, is both wholesale 
and retail. Catalogs requested. 

HASTINGS, MICH.—Edward A. Burton is moving to an- 
other store. 

PORT HOPE, MICH.—The Johnson Hardware Company is 
purchaser of the hardware store of W. R. Stafford. Many 
improvements will be made in the building. Catalogs re- 
quested on furnaces and gas engines. 

CAMBRIDGE, MINN.—P. M. Sohlberg is now the owner 
of the hardware department in the store of the Gouldberg 
& Anderson Company. Catalogs requested on general hard- 
ware. 

CARLOS, MINN.—Frank Ehlert has purchased the Gil- 
bertson implement business. He will take possession about 
Jan. 10, 1916, and carry a stock of belting and packing, cream 
separators, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, lubri- 
cating oils, wagons and buggies and washing machines. Cat- 
— requested covering automobiles and automobile acces- 
sories. 

ERSKINE. MINN.—P. Gulbranson has succeeded O. H. 
Rusk, whose stock consists of a complete line of hardware 
and furniture. 

MONTICELLO, MINN.—Charles W. Fish has acquired the 


, 


interest of Charles Borthwick in the implement firm of Borth- 
wick & Timmerman. The firm will hereafter be known as 
Timmerman & Fish. 

WORTHINGTON, MINN.—The Smith Implement Company 
has changed hands. The Worthington Implement Company 
is the purchaser. 

GLASGOW, MONT.—A hardware store has been opened by 
Glenn Maris, who will deal in automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household spec- 
ialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 

ARNOLD, NEB.—The L. P. Rose Hardware Company will 
soon commence the erection of a new building, which is to 
be one story, constructed of brick with gray brick front. 
Catalogs requested covering metal ceilings, plumbing and 
electric light plant. 

HELVEY, NEB.—The Cecil Bosley hardware and imple- 
ment stock has been bought by Hughes & Vaughn, who 
request catalogs on hardware. 

LYNCH, NEB.—C. E. Saunder’s interest in the hardware 
business has been purchased by E. Mulhair. The firm will 
hereafter be known as Saunders & Mulhair. Catalogs re- 
quested on hardware and paints. 

FREDONIA, N. Y.—The Scott hardware store has been 
sold to the Fredonia Hardware Company, Inc. The present 
owners request catalogs on automobile accessories, five and 
ten cent goods, tools, etc. 

LAFARGEVILLE, N. Y.—Earl R. Milford has bought the 
interest of his partner, J: George Norris, in the firm of Milford 
& Norris. He will continue under his own name, and carry 
a stock of shelf and heavy hardware, stoves and ranges, 
paints and oils, cutlery, etc. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—R. H. McDuffie, formerly of Fayette- 
ville, has purchased the interest of L. V. Brown in the firm 
of Brown, Northrup & Co. He will become secretary and 
treasurer of the company. Considerable improvements will 
be made in the store, and new lines added from time to time. 
The business has been established over 25 years. There will 
be no change in the company’s name for the present. 


AURELIA, N. D.—Theodore Nelson has bought the interest 
of N. E, Nelson in the Aurelia Hardware & Implement 
Company. 

FARGO, N. D.—A three story addition will be built at the 
rear of the building at 67 Broadway, now occupied by Carlisle 
& Bristol, Inc., conducting both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. The building will be a modern brick structure, 26 by 
70 ft. and will be ready for occupancy about Jan. 1, 1916. 
Catalogs requested on store fixtures and store arrangement. 


TECUMSEH, OKLA.—The Lewis Hardware Company has 
engaged in business, and will handle implements, hardware, 
etc., on which catalogs are requested. 


NANTICOKE, PA.—John L. Turner & Co., are making 
extensive preparations for the opening of their new store at 
184-186 Market Street. This store is much larger than the 
old one, and will have new fixtures and new stock. Catalogs 
requested on automobile accessories, crockery, electric 
—-, poultry supplies, refrigerators, washing machines, 
etc. 


MITCHELL, S. D.—The E. McKinley hardware business has 
changed hands. W. A. Branch is the new proprietor. 


WITTEN, S. D.—The Edward E. Donohoe Company has 
commenced business, carrying a stock of automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sporting goods, toys, 
games, wagons and buggies and washing machines, on 
which catalogs are requested. 


MT. VERNON, TEX.—M. L. Edwards, dealing in hardware 
and furniture, has commenced the erection of a brick build- 
ing 50 x 100 ft. The structure will be two stories, with plate 
oe" Tinie It is expected to be ready for occupancy about 
Jan. . 


ODESSA, WASH.—The Odessa Hardware and Implement 
Company’s building which was destroyed by fire in 1913, 
will be rebuilt, and in addition a garage will be erected in 
the rear. The dimensions of the new building are 75 x.125 
ft. F. J. Guth, manager of the company, expects to occupy 
it by Dec. 15. A stock of automobiles has been added to the 
company’s line. Catalogs requested pertaining to hardware 
and implements. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Barthelemy Hardware Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000, to con- 
duct both a wholesale and retail business in automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware. 
cutlery, dairy supplies. dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness. heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing. pumps. ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys and 
games and washing machines. The incorporators are Samuel 
and Louis F. Barthelemy. 


HAUGEN. WIS.—Charles W. Paul has purchased the in- 
terest of his brother in the Otto P. Paul hardware store. 
e firm’s name has been changed to C. W. Paul & Co. 
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DON’T FAIL TO WRITE US 


If you want these valuable features in your Refrigerators. The extra 
cost is only a trifle and you can give your customers a square deel. 


This combination won the Grand Medal of Honor at the Panama Exposition 
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The New One-Piece Lining 
for Overhead Icing Refrig- 








erators. It comes clear 
around the door frame. 
This is our latest patent. 












New Non-leaking Fastening for 


Trap and Waste Pipe 
Lower Waste Pipe. 


in One Piece. 
Solid Brass. 


The Trigger 
Lock. 





ee 
AIRSPACE ight Closing. 
PORCELAIN 








Ten Walls for Insulation. 








Arrangement for Return- 
ing Water from Acciden- 
tal Leakage to the Waste 
Pipe. 


All Metal Ice Rack. 
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The New One- 
Piece Porcelain 
Lining for Side 
Icing Refriger- 
ators. Notice 
how itis brought 
around the door 
frame. 





Retinned Woven Wire Shelves. 


2 











( Opens cnly to 
Notice the porcelain returned 
* around the edges of the doors. 


Porcelain Lined Water Cooler. 
the outside air. 








New Design Hinges. 
Solid Brass, Nickel Plated. 


If you buy Refrigerators on Price and Size alone, 
count us out. We do not make the imitation kind. 


We would be pleased to figure with you on Price and Quality combined. 


A jobber who sells goods all over the United States recently or Leonard’s POLAR KING for the cheaper kinds. 





offered us an order for 5,000 “boxes” to start with if we would 
make them single walled. We told him we would not make 
such goods under any circumstances, as it would ruin our 
reputation. It will ruin yours if you buy them. 

The people are fast getting wise to this refrigerator game and 
insist on nationally advertised trade-marked goods, viz.: The 
LEONARD CLEANABLE for Porcelain Lined Refrigerators 


Refrigerators sent on approval for inspection and testing to 
responsible dealers. We would be glad to have you tear them 
apart and see what is inside. Test them for economy of ice, 
low temperature and sanitary excellence. 


We manufacture 157 varieties of Refrigerators for every pur- 
pose, in the largest and finest Refrigerator Factory in the 
world. Write today for your Catalogue. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


58 to 208 Clyde Park Ave. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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